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Both with numerous illustrations. 
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Is now ready in new and attractive form 

In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, 
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and the location, and in many cases the mode of 
reaching them ; information in regard to Day and ; 
First-day Schools ; special articles about Fair Hill 
Burial Ground, the new Young Friends’ Building, 
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OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomas, Thomson, 
Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 
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The chapter, “‘ Records of Richland Meeting,” is well 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richland 
Friends. 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after the 
first of the new year, the price will be advanced to $5 
each on all copies remaining. Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Pa. 
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on receipt of price mailed to Box 51, West CHESTER, Pa. 
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AT THE GATES OF SONG 
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THE SLOPES OF HELICON 


BY LLOYD MIFFLIN. 


A glorious imagination. A new Poet. 
He must soon be reckoned among the mas- 
ters of American song.—R. H. Sloddard. 

The greatest poets only have succeeded 
in producing sonnets of exceptional merit, 
Itis, therefore, high praise to say of these 
Sonnets that most of them bear the mark 
of true distinction.— Westminster Review. 


Both illustrated by T. Moran, N. A. 
DANA ESTES & CO., Boston, and all Booksellers. 
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A Collection of Verse relating to the Society of Friends, gathered from 
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by Charles Francis Jenkins. 


REDUCED PRICE. 
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Nearly 1,000 copies sold in London within a few weeks after issue. 
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An American Story by Richard H. Thomas, M.D., author of “Echoes 
and Pictures,” ‘‘ A History of the Society of Friends in America,’’ etc. 
Preface by W. C. Braithwaite, B.A., LL.B. 

Five origina: full-page illustrations. 

This is a cool, refreshing, and in every way pleasing story. 

It has much of the simplicity, purity and charm of Quaker life, and 
while imaginary in outline and detail, is understood to be true in sub- 
stance, as it is certainly written with full knowledge and sympathy as 
to what constitute the essentials of Quaker life. The grand passion 
asserts itself, as every where else, among these simple scenes, and warms 
the story with a thread of pleasing and rather idyllic lovering. The 
serious point of the story, beyond the portrayal of home life among the 
Friends, is to show its higher and better influence by tracing its effect 
upon a serious-minded agnostic who is brought into the story from New 
York and represents in his way the worldly side of modern life.— The 
Independent. 

360 pages, 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.25, postage paid. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS OF 


ELIZABETH L. COMSTOCK, 


Compiled by her sister, C. Hake, With portrait. 


This interesting book consists largely of extracts from letters written 
and received by Elizabeth L. Comstock during her long sojourn in 
America. Her a in visiting prisons, asylums, hospitals, etc. 
during the time of the American War, are most graphically described, 
and form interesting reading. 
part of the concluding chapters. 

‘No one can read the pages that tell of her work among the wounded 
soldiers without thanking God for such tender Christian service, and 
one realizes more clearly than ever the meaning of war.” —THE AMERI- 
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12mo. 


Her visits to England and Ireland form 


Cloth. 580 pages. With portrait, $1.50, postpaid. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 

CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 

Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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cloth and a brisk rubbing. 


the grease spot. 
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A FRIEND WOULD LIKE A POSITION AS 
housekeeper or companionable helper. Has had 
experience. Address A., Box 11, Langhorne, Pa. 





COMPETENT HOUSEKEEPER DESIRES 
position. Capabie of overseeing servants, and tak- 
ing full charge of house. Box 143, Langhorne, Pa. 
OOKKEEPER OF BUSINESS EXPERIENCE, 
desires a clerical position of trust. Highest experi- 
ence. J.C. HANCOCK, 1932 Girard Avenue. 





URSING GOVERNESS WILL TAKE ENTIRE 
charge of young child. Willing to travel. English 
branches only. MISS SARA FOULKE, Eden, Pa. 


ANTED.—A POSITION (PREFERABLY IN 

City), as invalid nurse, or to assist with light 

housekeeping or other employment. Address “ L,” 
Office Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER. 





WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 
board. Private family, near trolley, and three 
minutes’ walk from sed Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 
NOTICE. 
The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, held at Race St., will take place on 
Fourth-day next (the 2Ist), in the evening at 
7-30 o'clock. 
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The many uses to which Ivory Soap is applicable, 
make it an economical as well as a valuable soap. Spots 
on clothing are quickly and easily removed by an appli- 
cation of the foamy lather of Ivory Soap with a dampened 
Ivory Soap cuts the grease 
and leaves the surface rubbed perfectly clean. 
you use Ivory Soap, or the remedy may be worse than 


IVORY SOAP IS 99*34e PER CENT. PURE. 
Oopyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cinsinnath 
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Be sure 
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T MALVERN, PA., SEVEN ROOMS TO LET 
in exchange for board for one person. Address F., 
Box 75, Malvern, Pa. 





DY RING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a.m, to 5 p. m. Laiven letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

YLVAN COTTAGE, IN WHITE OAK GROVE, 

is a Home real Friends can love. For Rent, fur- 
nished, with owner to board, at such a price as he can 
afford. Address or call upon O.S. Fell, Swarthmore, Pa. 














PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars 


ing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. 


‘erms, 
— a “7: Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE. 

A desirable farm of 30 acres in Woodstown, 
N. J. Buildings on main street. Railroad, 
schools, and meeting within easy access. Very 
productive soil. Apply to 

JorL BorTon, Woodstown, N. J. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 17. 1898. 


Volume LV. 
Number 51. 





A GOOD WORD FOR EACH WEEK. 
LI. 

THE true and acceptable fast to the Lord was de- 
clared by the prophet Isaiah to be, not the bowing of the 
head for a day, but the right performance of acts of 
justice and mercy. 


Passage from Discipline of London Yearly Meeting ; 
chapter on ‘‘ National Fasts and Rejoicings.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PETITIONS. 


GRANT unto me, dear Father ! grant to me 
The anointed eye, to see 

Thy consecrating touch on humble things. 
The rainbow on the wings 

Of the small fly : the beauty that makes fair 
The creatures of thy care. 

May never custom dull the quick delight 
Of changing day and night ; 

Of kindly glance, and childhood’s joyous smile, 
And all that doth beguile 

The spirit from the sordid world awhile. 


Sweet is the holy anthem of the thrush 
In twilight’s solemn hush ; 

And sweet the twitter, like low murmurous words 
Of the shy, brooding birds ; 

Soft cadences, too intimately dear 
For careless mortal ear. 

The wayside herb no less perfection shows 
Than does the splendid rose ; 

These of God's wondrous book are modest leaves, 
Which he who well perceives 

A web of constant joy about him weaves. 


Grant me, O Gracious Giver that thou art, 
An ever-grateful heart, 

Unchilled by disappointment, quick to heed 
Those who around me bleed. 

A heart by hope and faith kept unafraid 
To meet life undismayed ; 

A loving heart, that through all good and ill 
Pours forth affection still ; 

A peaceful heart howe’er by tempests driven, 
Knowing it well hath striven. 

What need of more to make of earth a heaven ? 

P.M oh 


Go on in all simplicity : do not be so anxious to 
win a quiet mind, and it will be all the quieter. Do 
not examine so closely into the progress of your own 
soul. Do not crave so much to be perfect, but let 
your spiritual life be formed by your duties and by the 
actions which are called forth by circumstances.— 
—Francts de Sales. 

d>€ 

BuILD not your nest on any tree in this forest, for 
your Master has sold them all to death, and he will 
soon come and take them all away.—Samuel 
Rutherford. 














RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 
XVIII. 
THE ELEMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 
BY PRESIDENT JOSEPH SWAIN, UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. 


I WANT to speak in a very practical way to-day about 
the elements of a successful life. I do not mean by 
success the accumulation of wealth, the securing of 


| high position, or fame, though it may include all 


these. That one has attained a successful life who 
has gained the fullest stature of manhood and wo- 
manhood that is possible for him or her. Such men 
and women dedicate themselves to a life of service 
useful to their fellowmen. This requires the highest 
development of the physical, mental, and spiritual 
nature. 

Is there any key which is sure to unlock the door 
to success? Is there any sure test by which we may 
know that the pathway we have chosen to follow will 
lead us to the desired goal at last? How are we to 
know that we are doing our duty in this life ? 

There is a success which is the forerunner of cer- 
tain failure. A wise man has said, ‘‘ We should be 
thankful that the heart of the universe is sound.” I 
understand this to mean that we should be thankful 
that the universe is governed by law and not by 
chance, or even by the will of man. No amount of 
exertion on our part can change a law of nature. 
The wise man is he who finds out the laws of the 
universe and secrets of life, and allies himself with 
them. Sir Isaac Newton was great because he saw 
more clearly than any other man of his day the 
meaning of certain phenomena of matter. He in- 
terpreted nature and allied himself with it. Abraham 
Lincoln was great because he saw a movement in 
human life tending towards freedom, and he became 
its interpreter and allied himself with it. The great 
utterances of Christ owe their power, not alone to 
the fact that he placed his stamp upon them, but 
because he saw the truth, and spoke it among men. 

We see around us, on every hand, those who 
through misfortune, idleness, ignorance, or vice, are 
fettered with bands of iron. These unfortunates are 
the slaves of their own weakness. They are the 
victims of the violation of law. If you are to be 
successful you must meet society as you find it. You 
are to adapt yourselves to the conditions you find in 
the world without letting go of the high ideals and 
ambitions which you have found in your early train- 
ing. If you are to help society, which we have a 
right to expect, you must remember that improved 
conditions must come out of the things that are. 
The development towards the everlasting better 
comes through the nourishment of the best we find, 
allowing the worst to die from inactivity. 
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The successful man is versatile. He needs a 
sound body. He should be intelligent. He should 
possess knowledge. He should exercise a discrimi- 
nating judgment. He needs a resolute and indomi- 
table will. He needs the habits of industry, simple 
habits of ‘life, and above all, those sterling qualities 
which are designated under the head of good character. 

If we would get the most possible out of life we 
must have good health. We cannot in general hope 
to have sound bodies unless we take care of them. 
Our bodies are the joint result of heredity and our 
own care. We are not responsible for the deeds of 
our ancestors, but we are responsible for the care we 
take of the body we have. We should take care of 
the animal, for a good animal is of first importance. 
Our body, like that of any other animal, must have 
proper food, proper exertise, and proper rest. 

We should not think of doing without physical 
exercise any more than without our dinner. Unless 
we exercise sufficiently to keep the blood flowing 
freely through our systems, we cannot do our best 
work. Walking, tennis, gymnasium practice, plow- 
ing, or any form of exercise may be adapted to our 
purpose. The modern education demands, first of 
all, care of the body. I remember seeing once a 
cartoon of a prize-fighter and one type of a Greek 
professor. The prize-fighter had enormously-devel- 
oped muscles, a very small head and a general brutish 
appearance. The .Greek professor had a finely-de- 
veloped head on a very slender and sickly body. 
He had a great book under his arm, so large that 
it almost touched the ground. Under this _pic- 
ture, presenting on the one hand the merely animal, 
and on the other the recluse who had wholly neg- 
lected the animal, there was this legend, ‘“‘ Is there no 
middle ground?” The ideal should be a middle 
ground—a golden mean. 

You have heard that there are “ blessings on the 
man who first invented sleep.” Food and exercise 
are necessary, but proper sleep is indispensable if we 
would make the most of results. We can cheat 
ourselves for a time, but he who takes insufficient 
sleep will at some time reap the reward of his folly. 
We should not regulate the time of rising by an 
alarm clock. We should find out by experience how 
much sleep we need, then retire early enough so we 
will waken at the usual hour naturally, simply because 
we have had just enough sleep. A friend of mine 
who has gained great prominence undertook to do 
with four hours’ sleep in college. He gained high 
standing, but he has since paid the penalty in loss of 
health. He now sleeps nine hours, and takes twelve 
when he can. But, you say, if we do our work we 
cannot take a long night’s rest. If so, the answer is 
simple. You have too much work or you have not 
learned properly to use your time. Better leave the 
object of your endeavor one or more years later than 
to neglect your natural rest. 

It is impossible for one person to lay out a plan 
for another, and say to a certainty that it is the best 
possible in every way. Let study, recreation, exer- 


cise, general culture, social matters, and religious 
duties all have a share, always remembering that the 
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end is your highest development so you may fill 
your place in the world. 

Success in life demands the training of the inte'- 
lect. It is sometimes said that education does not 
make a man better morally. It is, of course, tru: 
that education consists in the developing and strength- 
ening of what is already in the personality. Yo 
cannot develop from a grain of seed anything but 
that which is already in embryo in the seed. Thi 
conditions for the growth of the embryo must b 
favorable, or there will be no development at all from 
the germ. So it is with the human being. Unles: 
conditions favorable to the growth of the intellect arc 
provided the natural fruits of enlightened intelligenc: 
are not harvested. 

No one can have too much education and knowl- 
edge. Senator Stanford said to me a few weeks 
before his death that while in Europe he met a gen- 
eral in the American army, who said to him: ‘ Sena- 
tor, are you not making a mistake in putting so much 
money in your new university at Palo Alto; there 
are so many universities now?” Senator Stanford 
replied : ‘‘ Did you have too much education, General ? 
Do you know of any one who has too much educa- 
tion?’’ It is needless to say that the General had 
no reply. We sometimes hear in these days of over- 
education. There may be such a thing as misdirected 
education, or a “ misfit’? education, or an attempt to 
crowd too much learning into a given time, but there 
can not be too thorough training of those powers 
which may be used inea life of useful service. 

The advantages of education both to the indi- 
vidual and to the nation can perhaps best be illus- 
trated by examples. First, in the individual: The 
following statement is taken from an article by Charles 
F. Thwing: “ Of the 15,142 men named in Johnson’s 
Biographical Encyclopedia, 5,326 are college men, or 
slightly more than one-third. Of them, also, 941 
are what may be called academy men, but not college 
men. It is to me exceedingly significant that so 
large a proportion are college-bred. The whole 
number of graduates of American colleges from the 
beginning until the present time does not exceed 
200,000, of which 5,000 have done such work as to 
deserve a memorial more or less permanent. One 
man, therefore, in every forty men graduating, has 
thus deserved well. I recently asked a distinguished 
professor of American history how many persons 
had ever lived in America. He was unable to give- 
me an answer. I will assume that at least 100,000,- 
000 of people who have lived whose dust mingles 
with dust of this new soil have not had a college 
training. Yet out of these 100,000,000, only 10,000 
—out of 10,000 times 10,000,—are mentioned in the 
book,—therefore, only one out of every 10,000 ; but 
of the college men one in every forty has gained such 
recognition. Into one group gather 10,000 infants 
and send no one to college. One person of that 
great gathering will attain through some work a 
certain fame. Into another group gather forty college 
men on the day of graduation, and out of these forty 
one will attain recognition. It is not very hard to 
see how far the proportion is in favor of the educated 
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men—250 times. I will not vouch for the mathe- 
matical accuracy of these estimates, but I do say that 
they are true in their general impression and sig- 
nificance.” 

I sent out a series of questions to members of 
my own class, and among them was this: ‘‘ Do you 
know of any college graduate who has spent his time 
well who regrets the time and money spent upon his 
college course ?’”’ I have not yet found one who 
feels that he would exchange the result of four years 
of college training for any other equivalent of the 
time and means. 

This is a remarkable fact, and worthy of our 
closest attention. Where do you find such unanimity 
of belief concerning things in which difference may 
exist? In any occupation or profession there will be 
found a per cent. of the persons that are in it who 
wish they had taken some other field of labor. 
Young people seeking advice concerning a vocation 
or profession are not unfrequently advised by lawyers 
not to become lawyers, by physicians not to become 
physicians, by teachers not to become teachers, but a 
college graduate, so far as my experience, and so far 
as the answers from my classmates indicate, always 
advises an ambitious and determined young man or 
woman to go to college. This unanimity of senti- 
ment among those who have taken the college course 
should be considered well by those who have not. 
These testimonials concerning the value of a higher 
education will apply equally well to the value of 
the more elementary. What is true in the individual 
is equally true in the nation. 

No better illustration of the advantages of educa- 
tion to a nation need be given than the wonderful 
advances the German Empire has made in the present 
century, and these advances are conceded to be due 
to the establishment and support by the state of her 
public education. This has given rise to what is 
known as Prussian culture. 

“But what,’’ says Professor Adams, ‘is this 
Prussian culture of which I speak? In general it may 
be answered that it consists of those attainments which 
are acquired by the universal adoption of the truth 
that if you want a man for war or for peace, for a 
profession or for a trade, there is no way in which you 
can make so much of him as by training him, and 
training not in parts but as a whole ; and, furthermore, 
that in all the contests of life, other things being 
equal, the trained men are sure to attain the highest 
success. On this theory, not as a simple sentiment, 
but as a solid foundation upon which to rear the whole 
fabric of society the law-makers of Germany went to 
work.” 

Another illustration which comes nearer home of 
the advantages to a nation of men trained for the 
service they are called upon to perform, is found in 
our late war. In the early part of the rebellion it was 
the fashion in certain quarters to criticize our officers 
who were educated at West Point. Later, when the 
serious nature of war was felt by the American peo- 
ple, and the demand came for leaders who would 
bring victory to our cause, it was seen that the men 
who were trained in the science of war were the men 


who were best in the arts of war. It was no mere 
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coincidence that Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas, 
Meade, and Lee were all educated for war. When we 
compare the relatively small number of soldiers who 
were educated at West Point with the vast army who 
were not, and remember how many of our leading 
officers were so educated compared with those who 
were not, we cannot doubt that it pays a nation to 
educate its leaders for military service. It may not be 
so apparent, but it is no less the part of wisdom to 
educate leaders for the no less important struggles in 
times of peace. 

To come toa present and no less forcible illustra- 
tion, let me refer briefly to our war with Spain. An 
eminent educator said to me the other day: ‘“ We 
have, in the brilliant achievements of our army and 
navy, the best possible justification of our present 
school system.”’ Every victory thus far is a victory 
of intelligence, education, training, fidelity, American 
grit, and character over the representatives of a nation 
in which these characteristics are lacking. Spain is 
behind the age in her public school system. She is, 
therefore, wanting in intelligence and ability to meet 
our intelligent and patriotic army and navy. When 
peace is fully restored to troublous Spain, it would be 
a happy day for her if she would imitate American 
virtues, and establish in her borders some of the insti- 
tutions of her conquerors.” 

“The gods for labor give us all good things.” 
“This,” says Dr. Jordan, ‘‘ was part of the philosophy 
of the ancient Greeks. They learned it as a fact of 
experience long before it was first put into words. 
Over and over again each generation of men tries its 
own experiments, and comes back to the same unvary- 
ing conclusion. Inathousand forms, in all languages, 
this idea has found its way into the wisdom of men. 
And it is a part of the same experience that the gods 
never give anything worth having for any other price. 
In their dealing with men, they receive no other 
coinage. They know no other means of value. 
Temporary loans they sometimes grant, but when the 
day of payment comes, they do not fail to charge 
their due rate of interest. They never change their 
valuations, and they never forget.”’ 

‘‘ By their long memories the gods are known.” 
This proverb, like the other, has its source in a 
universal experience. Taken from the form of classic 
poetry, and cast into the language of to-day, it indi- 
cates simply the universality of law. When they spoke 
of the gods in phrases like these, the Greeks meant 
what we, ina different way, personify as the ‘ Forces 
of Nature.’”’ These are the powers about us which 
act unceasingly, in ways which never change. These 
are the realities of this All else is inert 
matter. Human knowledge consists in the recog- 
nition of these ways and forces. We learn to know 
them from our contact with them. Human power 
depends on acting in accord with such knowledge: 
In this lies the possibility of man. He who 
the truth can trust all and fear nothing. There is no 
treachery in nature’s laws. He who strikes as the 
god strikes has the force of infinity in his blows. He 
who defies them wields a club of air. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


universe. 


knows 
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THE GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS FEELING. 
Abstract from an Address by Louis B. Ambler (Principal of Abing- 


ton Friends’ School), to the Abington First-day School Union, at 
Warminster, Tenth month 15, 1898. 


As Friends, we have unwavering faith in the truth of 
the saying that comes down to us from the early 
Friends, and is yet heard in our meetings, that ‘‘ God 
is the teacher of his people himself.” This saying is 
true not only in regard to things spiritual, but in re- 
gard to all matters of life. God's laws are established 
and must be obeyed by all creatures. Mother nature 
teaches all, both great and small, how to live, keep in 
health, and be happy. The penalty for disobedience 
of her laws is extermination of individuals, races, and 
species. Mankind is subject to the same laws and 
the same penalties. 

Though God teaches his people himself, he pro- 
vides for their instruction during their earlier years 
by placing parents over them and by endowing these 
parents with instincts and feelings of love and respon- 
sibility for their children’s welfare. 

The question here arises as to whether, while we 
labor to provide our children with nourishment and 
surroundings to insure their bodily growth, and while 
we endeavor to provide them with occupations in 
school and at home, so suited to their years as to 
secure their intellectual growth, do we take the same 
care in regard to their growth along deep spiritual or 
religious lines ? 

We spend large sums of money, employ the best 
talent we can find, and require our children to spend 
years of work upon mind-training and the getting of 
knowledge of things of value to them, yet even in 
some of our homes we almost ignore any kind of 
religious training suited to the years of our children. 
Our Society arose as a protest against the assumptions 
of an arrogant priesthood to take charge of the 
spiritual affairs of the people. Is there not reason to 
think that we may have gone too far, and in aiming 
at the ideal, a high spirituality, have neglected the 
steps by which that ideal may be reached. 

A child may be too young to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the Inner Light, and of our necessary sub- 
mission to its direction, but it is not too young to 
have the soil prepared in its soul for the proper re- 
ception and growth of great religious truths by and by. 

For a little child to lisp its prayers at its mother’s 
knee, and toturn its mind to matters of duty and 
right each evening before retiring, is fitting and wise, 
though if this act be insisted upon in order that God 
may allow it to live through the night, harm would 
follow. 

For-a child to be taught the stories and legends 
in the Bible that were sacred and true to the primitive 
people of which they were told, is to give him food 
suited to his years, for his better nature to feed upon. 
For us, however, to attempt to bolster up his faith in 
their literalness, when his growing powers demand a 
deeper meaning from them by telling him that it is 
wicked to doubt them, is to prepare the soil for athe- 
istic doubtings and loss of faith in much that he would 
otherwise retain and value. 

To the little child, God beyond the summer clouds 
up in the blue sky, where he can watch us all the 
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time, means vastly more than the Inner Light can mean 
at first. It is remarkable though at how early an 


| age a child can grasp and use much of the great 


truth concerning God talking in our hearts. 

In the childhood of our race the trees and flowers, 
the springs and hills and mountains, the sky and 
clouds and summer sunshine, were peopled by divin- 
ities, and though people clung to these narrowing 
superstitions when their minds should have enabled 
them to grow broader, yet these polytheistic beliefs 
helped to awaken and establish the religious feeling of 
the race. A child who fears to do wrong at night 
because the moon is watching and will know it, is not 
on the road to heathenism, but is on the direct path to 
the highest form of religion that moves under the 
name of Christianity. 

The beautiful Christmas myth is so real to a child 
who has ever acted upon it, that you cannot destroy 
the child’s faith in it if you try. It will, however, be 
outgrown, gradually, and the Santa Claus of the little 
one becomes the spirit of gift-giving that spreads 
among people at Christmas time. A child who is de- 
prived of our Bible stories, with their high moral tone, 
of our beantiful Christian myths of Christmas and 
Easter time, of the influence of the bed-time prayer, of 
the sacredness of the Sabbath-day and of the Bible, 


| is deprived of a framework around which deep and 


true religious feeling would cling and grow. Teach 
these things to the children. They have a right to 
know them for they are the heritage of all mankind. 
We must not keep from our children the thoughts 
that for ages have been the stepping-stones upon 
which our race has climbed. Every little one must 
climb by the same steps on which our race has arisen, 
and for the well-grown to say that the steps are use- 
less now, is to deny to every little child his birthright 


| in the steps that have been established in the past by 


the seekers after truth, and to deny to each little one 
his equal right in the wisdom accumulated by man- 
kind during ages of seeking after the light of God. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GENTLENESS. 
Tuis is one of the beautiful fruits of the Spirit men- 
tioned by the Apostle Paul to the Galatians, as the 
fifth one in his list of nine, and one that is too often 
overlooked, but which possesses a resistless strength 
and power rarely ever equaled. And why? Because 
it is the offspring of love, joy, peace, and longsuffer- 
ing, which precede it—the culmination of them all. 
The natural man is impulsive, quick to anger, easily 
provoked, and resentful, returning insult for insult, 


| and injury for injury, which always makes matters 


worse, as evil never was, and never can be, overcome 
by anything but good. And so to the unregenerated 
nature, even the meekness and gentleness of the 
Blessed Master seem tame and spiritless. On the 
contrary, it is the very highest evidence of spiritual 
mastery and self-control. Years ago a remarkable 
instance of this came under my observation. A high- 
spirited boy of fourteen was commanded to do some- 
thing by a male relative, in a positive and somewhat 
dictatorial manner, which instantly aroused the lad’s 








antagonism, and with eyes flashing with anger he 
stubbornly refused to do it. The relative insisted 
upon obedience, and the lad as persistently refused. 
Hearing angry voices the mother of the lad appeared 
upon the scene, and in a gentle, loving tone she said 
to him, ‘‘ thee will do this for me, my son, I am sure.” 
Instantly the boy’s countenance and his tone softened, 
and turning to her he said, ‘I w// do it for thee, 
mother, but ever for him.’”’ Quick obedience to the 
command was obtained solely through the mother’s 





gentleness. Never had I witnessed such an impressive 
evidence of the “soft answer that turneth away 
wrath !”’ 

If parents would only put into full practice this 
lovely fruit of the spirit from the very infancy of their 
children, never permitting a harsh or impatient word 
or tone to escape their lips, they would find this 
splendid mastery of themselves an impregnable Gi- 
bralter in the control of their children, and very 
many less incorrigible find their way to our reforma- 
tories. To become the “ruler of our own spirits”’ is 
the first necessity which confronts all who desire any 
good influence over others. 

Let us then be on the constant watch-tower to 
hold the lower or animal nature in complete subjection 
to the higher or spiritual, and we will find gentleness 
one of the sweet and unfailing outgrowths. Har- 
monious working of the two natures is the design of 
our All-Wise Creator, and necessary to our happiness 
both here and hereafter. A. M.S. 

Richmond, Ind. 


PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
TweEvLFrH Montu 25, 1898. No. 52. 
OBSERVANCE OF DAYS. 

GOLDEN Texr.—Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, 
and years. [am afraid of you, lest by any means I have 
bestowed labor upon you in vain.—Galatians 4: 10, II. 

SCRIPTURE READINGS § Matthew 12 : 11-6. 
{ Matthew 23: 1-8. 
Matthew 26: 17-20. 
Romans 14. 

On this First-day morning, which falls upon a day 

sacred to all Christians as the birth-day of Jesus 

Christ, we are to consider the testimony of our 

Society in regard to the observance of ‘‘ Days and 

Times.” 

Striving to fellow the plain and simple teachings 
of Jesus Christ, the early Friends ignored entirely 
the ‘‘ Holy Days,” set apart for observance by the 
Church and State. They felt these observances were 
‘‘man made,”’ that in following them they fell short 
of the full dity of the Christian, which is plainly to 
live all days ‘‘as unto the Lord.” Their testimony 
was one against a formal worship, which deadens the 
spontaneous outpouring of the heart of the Lord; it 
was an effort to have all worship follow the free lead- 
ings of the Spirit of Christ. They believed it neces- 
sary to come together at stated times for united 
worship, but this united waiting upon the Lord must 


not supplant the individual’s daily communion with 


the Father. 
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The portions of the Scriptures which we have 
read this morning give us the teachings of Jesus 
upon this subject and the experiences of his first 
followers. It was the superstitious observance of days 
that Jesus condemned ; it was the Sabbath-keeping 
which did not turn their hearts towards the Lord or 
make them just in their dealings with others, for 
which he hurled his invectives against the Pharisees. 
(Matthew 12; 12, 23: 23.) It was against formality, 
hypocrisy, superstition that he spoke. Against sin- 
cere observance of a way of worship he said nothing. 
He and his disciples partook of the Feast of the 
Passover. (Matthew 26: 18.) He came to Jeru- 
salem when the people came up to worship in the 
temple at the customary times. (John 2: 13.) He 
joined the worshippers in the synagogues and read 
and declared the Scriptures unto them (Luke 4: 16- 
23). Later, we find Paul, the great apostle, upholding 
the same course. He condemned only the insincere 
and formal following of prescribed ways of worship. 
He feared lest those for whom he had labored should 
fall into bondage to these customs. 
Galatians 4: 9, 10, 11.) 

With us to-day, who strive as did our forefathers, 
to follow the precepts of our Master, there must be 
the same watchfulness. We can have but one feeling 
in regard to deadening formalism, in regard to super- 
stition or hypocrisy. First of all comes the duty to 
live each day as “ unto the Lord,” to follow as nearly 
as we can the leadings of the Christ spirit. This will 
bring us, not to a rigid Pharisaical keeping of the 
Sabbath, but to a deep appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities given by the day of rest to attune the heart 
to the teaching from on high. It will not forbid the 
observance of some specially-appointed seasons, but 
it will keep us from doing so simply because the 
world does. In their fear of formal observance, 
Friends have sometimes made the mistake of being 
too formal in the effort not to become so; they have 
allowed the pendulum to swing too far the other way, 
and have therefore missed some good things. 

“It is no doubt a blessing to the great majority 
of professing Christians, and to the world in general, 
that there is one season of the year when it is the ex- 
pected and natural thing to show our love and friend- 
ship for others by presenting them with gifts. But it 
would be infinitely better if the spirit of love, or 
charity or friendly regard, which always should and 
usually does, prompt the gift, could have no season 
set apart, but could extend throughout the year, con- 
tinually blessing its possessor by leading to repeated 
expressions of the same kind.”’ 

The one thing which is needed above all, which 
is needed just as much to-day as when Jesus walked 
among men, is that our hearts, our lives, follow the 
truest teachings known to them, in all sincerity and 
earnestness. 


(Romans 14: 5; 


[ Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The Mystics Christmas,’’ is very appropriate 
to be read in connection with the Lesson. ] 
THE MYSTIC'S CHRISTMAS, 
‘« All hail!’’ the bells of Christmas rang, 
‘« All hail !’’ the monks at Christmas sang, 
The merry monks who kept with cheer 
The gladdest day of all their year. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































But still apart, unmoved thereat, 

A pious elder brother sat 

Silent, in his accustomed place, 

With God's sweet peace upon his face. 


‘Why sitt’st thou thus?’’ his brethren cried, 
‘It is the blessed Christmas-tide ; 

The Christmas lights are all aglow, 

The sacred lilies bud and blow. 


‘* Above our heads the joy-bells ring, 
Without the happy children sing, 
And all God's creatures hail the morn 
On which the holy Christ was born! 


‘Rejoice with us: no more rebuke 

Our gladness with thy quiet look.”’ 

The gray monk answered: ‘‘ Keep, I pray, 
Even as ye list, the Lord's birthday. 


‘Let heathen Yule fires flicker red 

Where thronged refectory feasts are spread ; 
With mystery-play and masque and mime 
And wait-songs speed the holy time. 


‘ The blindest faith may haply save ; 
The Lord accepts the things we have ; 
And reverence, howsoe’er it strays, 
May find at last the shining ways. 


‘They needs must grope who cannot see, 
The blade before the ear must be ; 

As ye are feeling I have felt, 

And where ye dwell I too have dwelt. 


‘* But now, beyond the things of sense, 
Beyond occasions and events, 
I know, through God's exceeding grace, 
Release from form and time and place. 


‘I listen, from no mortal tongue, 
To hear the song the angels sung ; 
And wait within myself to know 
The Christmas lilies bud and blow. 


‘The outward symbols disappear 

From him whose inward sight is clear ; 
And small must be the choice of days 
To him who fills them all with praise ! 


‘Keep while you need it, brothers mine, 

With honest zeal your Christmas sign, 

But judge not him who every morn 

Feels in his heart the Lord Christ born !"’ 
—John G. Whittier. 


WHY DO WE GO TO MEETING? 
American Friend, Philadelpbia. 
Atmost every church in America is struggling with 
the problem, how to maintain a full attendance at 
divine service. In colonial days attendance was com- 
pulsory by law, and in Virginia the penalty for non- 
attendance, for the third offense, was death! It was 
not very long ago—in the memory of many of us— 
that non-attendance at divine worship was a sort of 
disgrace. Those who attended no place of worship 
had little standing in the community, and if people 
did not go for conscientious reasons, they at least 
went from social considerations. A decided change 
has come about. In Protestant churches there is no 
compulsion, and probably few persons now “ go to 
church” to maintain their social standing. The re- 
sult is that it is no longer easy to maintain the desired 
attendance, and every possible method is resorted to 
in order to “ attract ’’ worshipers, or at least auditors. 


ta 
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We may as well admit that the time has come, or is 
fast approaching, when most people will not go to 
places of worship unless the forces which draw them 
there are stronger than the rival attractions which 
have grown so numerous in our days. In other words, 
the mere custom of church-going is passing away, and 
people go only when they are drawn, so that th 
great question is, What will draw? Trained choirs 
sensational preaching, church entertainments, inter- 
esting and instructive lecture courses, are some of th: 
well-known ways of attracting attenders. Such 
methods, however, at once enter into competition with 
the opera and theatre, and the church soon degen 
erates into ‘“‘a highly respectable show-place,” an: 
the young people have their appetites whetted for stil 
more sensational and “ professional ’’ entertainments 

There seems to be no permanent way of drawing 
people to places of worship except the good old- 
fashioned way of making them centres of spiritual life 
and power. If men and women can be made to fee! 
that our religious meetings, our divine services, are 
times when the soul meets God and renews its 
strength, they will not find it hard to leave other 
things and come. There are multitudes who have a 
genuine hunger for God, and for a sense of his pres- 
ence and love, and while they are not drawn by routine 
church services, or by sermons made up out of 
warmed-over ideas, or by milk-and-water philosophy 
and theology, they are ready to be drawn anywhere 
where they can really have their souls fed with the 
bread of life. The common people heard Jesus gladly 
because he had a gospel for them. The common 
people—we are all common people—hear gladly to- 
day any man whose heart beats in harmony with the 
Divine purpose, and whose lips bear a genuine mes- 
sage of Life and Truth. Vitality and spiritual power 
are infinitely more attractive, even to sinners, than 
monotonous preliminary services and perfunctory 
prayers and sermons, however eloquent. Let there 
be one meeting-place in a city or community where 
the attenders feel lifted up in spirit by a true sense of 
God's presence, and from which they go home with 
souls fed and restored, and it will not be long before it 
will prove attractive, and draw thither both church- 
goers and the unsaved. Let us see to it that our 
Friends’ meetings are such places. 


LooKING across this woodland valley, a quarter 
of a mile wide, how rich those scarlet oaks embos- 
somed in pines, their bright red branches intimately 
intermingled with them! The pine boughs are the 
green calyx to their red petals. Or, as we go along 
a road in the woods, the sun striking endwise through 
it and lighting up the red tints of the oaks, which on 
each side are mingled with the liquid green of the 
pines, makes a very gorgeous scene. Indeed, without 
the evergreens for contrast, the autumnal tints would 
lose much of their effect.— 7horeau : Autumnal Tints. 


se 


‘‘Goop temper, like a summer day, sheds a bright- 
ness over everything, it is the sweetener of toil and 
the soother of disquietude.”’ 





IN THE FACE OF DEATH. 
Springfield Republican 
[He imagination is haunted by the disaster of the 
ortland. The emotions of the hundred souls who 
hour after hour watched the approach of death sug- 


gests the extreme of human suffering. Yet if the 
realities of that experience were opened to us, we 
should see other things beside horror. We should 
see some men standing to their posts of duty in the 
spirit of that Greek sailor who cried, ‘“‘O, Neptune, 
you may sink me if you will, you may save me if 
you will, but whatever happens I will hold the rudder 
true.’’ We may be sure there were women who bent 
themselves to sustain the weaker ones about them. 
And what thoughts rose in valiant hearts, man may 
guess, but only God knows. 

Many years since, a Pacific steamer labored for 
days in a gale that threatened her destruction. The 
captain afterward said that at one time he lost hope 
altogether. Among the passengers was a man whose 
thoughts during the lonz suspense may have glanced 
over an eventful life. He could remember a boyhood 
of stern toil, a manhood devoted to unselfish service, 
with soldiership in many a good cause. He had 
known love in its height, and sorrow in its depths. 
When from the past he looked out and forward to a 
future, which showed the appalling aspect of the 
tempest,—what thought rose in him then? He lived 
to tell that thought. He spoke it in verse, and on 
that word of a strong heart many a weaker heart has 
rested in face of the storms and shipwrecks of this 
mortal life : 

The ship may sink, 

And I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea ; 

But all that I leave 


In the ocean grave 
Can be slipped and spared, and no loss to me. 


What care I 
Though falls the sky, 
And the shriveling earth to a cinder turn? 
No fires of doom 
Can ever consume 
What never was made nor meant to burn. 


Let go the breath ! 
There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss, nor harm. 
Not of the clod 
Is the life of God; 
Let it mount, as it will, from form to form. 





WHEN one has come to seek the honor that comes 
from God only, he will take the withholding of the 
honor that comes from men very quietly indeed. — 
George Macdonald. 

3s¢€ 

But to be really happy you must have someone 
to share your joy ; one can bear grief, but it takes two 
to be glad.— The Philistine. 

To me the gospel of Christ seems indeed good 
tidings of great joy to all people; and I think we 
may safely trust the mercy which endureth forever. 
—Charles Kingsley. 
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A MOTHER AND A LOST SON. 


Youth’s Companion. 
A New York physician related the following fact : 
A few weeks ago he was called to the help of a 
man who had been mortally wounded in one of the 
low dance halls or “dives” of that city. When he 
had attended to his patient, the doctor looked curiously 


about him. The wounded man lay before the bar, 
against which lounged some ragged old sots. In the 
next room a few young men, flushed and bright-eyed, 
were playing cards, while the gaudily dressed bar- 
maids carried about the liquor. 

But neither the gamblers nor the women nor the 
drunkards paid any attention to the dying man on the 
floor. They squabbled and laughed, deaf to his 
groans. The proprietor of the dive, a burly fellow 
who had been a prize fighter in his younger days, 
having seen the police secure the murderer, had gone 
back quietly to his work of mixing drinks. Death 
apparently had no interest or terror for these people. 

Suddenly a little old woman, with white hair, a 
thin shawl drawn about her, came to the street door. 
Her appearance produced a startling effect. The 
besotted old men at the bar put down their glasses 
and looked at her uneasily, the card-players hastily 
shut the door to keep out the sight of her, and the 
barmaids huddled together in silence, but the change 
in the brutal landlord was most striking. 
hastily and came up to her, an expression of some- 
thing like terror on his face. 

‘‘Is James here ?”’ she asked gently. 

‘* No, no, he is not here. 
is!’’ he said hurriedly. 

She looked about bewildered. ‘I was sure he 
was here. If he comes, will you tell him his mother 
wants him, sir ?”’ 

‘“Yes, yes.” The man urged her out of the 
door. The physician soon followed, and saw her 
going into another dive and grog-shop along the 
street. 

‘“Who is she ?”’ he asked a policeman outside. 
‘Ts she in no danger.” 

The man shook his head significantly. 

‘They'll not hurt her, sir. They've done their 
worst to her. She is the widow of a clergyman and 
she had one son, a boy of sixteen years. They lived 
happy and comfortable enough till he took to going 
to pool rooms, and then to the variety theatres, and at 
last to the dives here. 

“ He was killed in one of them ina fight three 
months ago in that very one you were in just now and, 
was carried home to her, bloated from drink and 
covered with blood, and dead. 

« She’s known nothing since. She only remem- 
bers that he came to these houses, and she goes about 
among them searching for him every day. 

‘They’ re afraid to see her. They think she brings 
acurse on them. But they won't harm her. They've 
done their worst to her.” 

This is a true story. How many sons of loving 
mothers are going down like this boy into these dark 
places to-day ? 


He arose 


I do not know where he 
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ACTION UPON PRINCIPLE. 
In the life “that now is”’ there are so many things 
which plainly and obviously are wrong that they 
must, and doubtless do, sadden many a thoughtful 
observer. So much is done on a wrong principle or 
without principle, or in disregard of principle, that 
the outcome—inevitably and naturally—is evil. 

An instance of this, practical enough, is in part 
the occasion of these remarks. A newspaper article 
reports a conversation with the captain of an ocean 
steamship, who explained that the frequent running 
of such ships at high speed through fogs and storms 
was due to the public demand for a quick passage. 
The captain, he said, who was cautious, and “ slowed 
down” in heavy weather, came in behind the captain 
of the rival line who “ took the risk,’’ and when he, 
the careful commander, went into the office of his 
company he was censured, impliedly, if not openly, 
for being left behind. Hence the captain felt that he 
could not afford to exercise the caution which his own 
sense of his duty to his passengers would suggest, 
and hence, now and then, a great disaster occurs, or 
is narrowly avoided 

We do not dwell upon this matter except as an 
example and an illustration. It is a thing done on a 
wrong principle, in response to a demand which dis- 


regards principle. Those who order the way of their 


life according to principles that are sound and well- 
founded would demand not that risks be unduly 
taken, but that excessive and needless risks be avoided. 
And so in many directions, in varying circumstances 
of life, we find that the customs and the methods 
that prevail are not based upon any right rule. They 
are marked by elements selfish, unjust, oppressive, or 
even vicious. They bear hard on those who strive to 
do what is honest, and kindly, and fair. 

What may be done to remedy this ? Should there 
not be a much more general refusal by thoughtful 
people to share responsibility for things and acts not 
justified by sound principles? Can there not be a 
larger withdrawal from them ? By more individuality, 
amore vigorous and independent way of life, and 
more definite and emphatic testimony-bearing, reform 
could be promoted. Friends, formerly much more 
than now, made protest by withdrawing. They testified 
dissent by taking their separate way. But there oaight 
to be, it seems, an endeavor to preach this word of 


duty to the world generally. There must be many, 
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not Friends, who are drawn into ways which they 
cannot in good conscience justify to themselves, and 
for these, as for us, the rule of life which the Friends’ 
experience and search after Truth has established, 
ought to be welcome. There are not a few who 
believe, and doubtless rightly, that if the system 
which our Discipline embodies could become the rule 
of the community at large there would be an end to 
much—to the greater part—of the evils that now 
darken each day’s chronicle. 

The duty of those who are concerned for better 
things thus seems fairly plain. It is to follow a right 
principle, to apply the right rule to the actions of life. 
The girl who was sure she was “ converted,’’ because, 
as she said, ‘now I sweeps under the rug,” illustrated 
the application of a right principle to the performance 
of a relatively small action. Much can be done, no 
doubt, to dissociate our ways from those which 
offend our conscience. This is certainly practicable in 
many instances, and it should not be impracticable in 
any. Todo right must be the supreme endeavor. 
To decline wrong must be the imperative duty. In 
those things that ‘ tend’ to wrong, that lead towards 


it, we should not be sharers and partakers. 


THE ‘‘General! Commanding the Army,’’ Nelson A. 
Miles, hada hearing before the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, at Washington, on the 12th inst., and was very con- 
fident that the country needed a Jarge increase of soldiers. 
‘If we are to bea first-class power,’’ he said, ‘‘we must 
have a military system adequate to meet our responsiLilities 
the world over.’’ And then he remarked that he had ‘‘ no 
more idea that we will give up Manila than that we will give 
up BunkerfHill, or any other place immortalized in our his- 
tory,’’—a very foolish remark, as it ‘‘ begged the question,’’ 
altogether. Many places of the sort which he would consider 
‘‘immortalized in our history ’’ are not in our possession, for 
example, Vera Cruz and the City of Mexico. These were 
actually taken, and the American flag displayed over them. 
Quebeczmay be said to have been also‘: immortalized,’’ but 
it does not belong to the United States. The military men 
of course wanta big army. The people, if they were wise, 
would not. 


Mary RADLEY, of Warwick, England, sends a friend of 
the INTELLIGENCER an extended account from the Bedford- 
shire Zimes and Independent, of the burning of Tempsford 
Hall, reported in our issue of last week. Many other details 
than those we gave are mentioned, but the essential features 
of the account are the same. 

The central portion of the Hall was the oldest, and was 
erected in the last century ; since then it had been cased with 
brick and stone work, and wings had been added. The 
whole building was destroyed. As already stated, the ‘‘ por- 
trait in armor’’ of William Penn was saved, and some other 
paintings, one of them, as we judge by the description, the 
group of children of Thomas Penn, painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The Hall was insured. The escape of the occu- 
pants of the building was a very narrow one. 








WE again mention that we shall print during 1899 a series 
of ‘‘ Friends’ First-day School Lessons following the ‘ Inter- 


’ 


national’ Texts,’’ and that copies of them may be had of us, 


in advance, if applied for. Up to this time, we have but 


two requests for these lessons. They will be supplied 
free of charge to any First-day schools that may prefer 
them to the other Lessons, but we desire particularly to avoid 
giving the impression that any should replace the others by 
these, except where they definitely believe that they can do 
better for their school, and for the Society, by following the 


‘‘International’’ selections of texts. 


THE Indian Rights Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing on next Third-day evening, 20th inst., at 8 o'clock, at 
the hall of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Locust 
and 13th Sts., (Philadelphia). 


sius, who is the Washington Agent of the Association, has 


Our friend Samuel M. Bro- 


just returned from an extended visit to the Chippewa Indians, 
and will speak upon his observations. Other addresses will 


be made, and the annual report read. 


Ir seems hardly worth while for anyone to maintain the 
pretense that ‘‘ Spain began the war.’ The language used 
by the President in his message is an elaborate periphrasis. 
‘«Spain,’’ he says, ‘‘initiated that complete form of rupture 
which attends a state of war.'' But a newspaper like the 


New York 7ribune is not above saying that ‘‘ Spain forced 


upon us the gage of battle, which we accepted with reluct- 
ance.’’ The fact is, as everybody knows, that Congress vir- 


tually declared war by the passage of the resolutions order- 
ing Spain out of Cuba, and that the actual attack was begun 
by the American fleet in its disgraceful seizure of Spanish 


merchant ships along our southern coast. Then the Presi- 


dent had Congress pass an official declaration of war, which 
was ‘‘ dated back.”’ 


FRITTS.—Eleventh month 1, 1898, to Joseph and Mercy 
E. Fritts, of Darien, New York, a son, who is named Ray- 
mond G. 

JARRETT.—In Horsham, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 1, 1898, to David and Ida T. Jarrett, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Gainor. 


MARRIAGES. 
HELLYER—STACKHOUSE.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, in Horsham township, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 7, 1898, by Friends’ ceremony, Harold A. 
Hellyer, of Philadelphia, and Hannah Stackhouse, daughter 

of Thomas and Elizabeth J. Stackhouse. 


DEATHS. 

CANBY.—In Chicago, Eleventh month 17, 1898, Anna 
M. Canby, daughter of John and Rachel Carr, and widow of 
Evan Canby, aged 57 years. 

She had been in ill health for some months, and early in 
the summer left home for a trip through the West, hoping to 
receive material benefit therefrom. She visited California, 
Oregon, and other western country. She was on her way 
home, and stopped with relatives in Chicago, and with but 
little warning was stricken down and died. Herremains were 
brought to her home near Milton, Indiana, where the funeral 
was held, and she was laid by the side of her beloved hus- 
band, who died six years previously. She leaves two 
Oliver and Herbert Canby. 

Endowed by natnre with a keen intellect, she found in 


sons, 
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books during the last years of her life, her chief companion- 
ship and solace. She was a member of Milford Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. * 

GRIFFEN.—Suddenly, on the afternoon of Twelfth month 
6, 1898, in New York City, Walter H. Griffen, only son of the 
late John L. Griffen, aged 43 years ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of New York. 

[The occasion of his death was very sad,—a shocking 
elevator accident. He was the secretary of the United States 
Fire Insurance Company, of New York, and at the time in 
question was descending with others in the elevator in the 
Company's building. When the car reached the bottcm of 
the shaft it was stopped so suddenly that some of the counter- 
weights above were thrown out of place, and fell from the 
ninth story upon the car. One of them struck Walter directly 
on the head, crushing the skull. Others were hurt, but none 


fatally. 
‘* He was,’’ a correspondent writes, ‘‘in the full enjoyment 
f an extended and 


of vigorous manhood, with the prospect of 
useful life. After an impressive meeting, this morning (gth), 
in Friends’ meeting-house on 15th street, which was largely 
attended, we laid away his remains to rest in the Friends’ 
ground, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, not far from those of his 
beloved father, so recently placed there.’’ ] 
HAIGHT.—At the home of her brother, 
Haight, in Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Eleventh month 18, 
L. Haight, in the 76th year of her age. 
She was a diligent attender of meeting when health would 


g 
permit. Of a quiet and humble spirit, it was inspiration for 


Walter 


1898, 


H. 


Avis 


her to do good to others without parade or ostentation. We 

shall miss her, but feel assured that our loss is her eternal 

gain. G. 
SLACK.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Seth 


Ely, Trenton, N. J., Twelfth month 10, 1898, Mary P. Slack, 
in her 85th year. 

Interred in Friends’ ground, Makefield, Bucks county, Pa. 

THOMPSON.—At West Chester, Pa., Twelfth month 9, 
1898, Hannah J., widow of Dr. Samuel Thompson, in her 92d 
year ; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of John Thomas, long since deceased, 
and sister of the late Charles Thomas, of the Valley. Her 
sister, Susan Thomas, residing in Philadelphia, survives at 
the age of 91. 

WARING.—At the Cooper Hospital, Camden, N. J., 
Twelfth month 8, 1898, Anna, wife of Thomas Waring, in the 
6oth year of her age. 


THE DOUKHOBOR MOVEMENT. 


AYLMER MAUDE was at Boston on the 8th, and has sailed, 


we presume, for England. He has communicated to FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER the nature of the final form of the arrange- 


ment made with the Canadian Government for the immigrants. 


In brief, it is expected that the money raised in England, 
and by the Doukhobors themselves, will suffice to get them 
from Batoum, at the east end of the Black sea, to St. John, 
N. B., and possibly to Winnipeg. 
trip from St. John to Winnipeg, the railroads will advance 
this charge and receive it later. At Winnipeg, the Canadian 
Government will pay over to a committee, to be formed there, 
one pound (about $4.86) for each man, woman, and child of 
the immigrating parties, who arrive up tothe 3oth of Sixth 
month next, the total not to exceed $15,000. 

The committee will receive and apply the Government 


If not adequate as to the 


aid, and also all donations. Reports will be made by it 
quarterly. The persons serving on the committee are all 
located at Winnipeg, and will be Isaac Campbell, Q. C 


Thomas McCaffrey, manager of the Union Bank of Canada ; 


D. W. Bole, president of the Board of Trade of Winnipeg ; 
W. F. McCreary, Commissioner of Immigration, and Prince 


Hilkoff. 

The donations, which it is hoped will be received, are to 
aid the immigrants to begin their farming. Aylmer Maude 
says on this point: ‘‘On the amount of aid received on this 
continent [America] will depend how many of the Doukho- 





: 
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bors can get to work on their own land, and how many must 
go out as hired laborers (It is especially desired to avoid 
the latter alternative, as they could only be employed, probably 
in large parties, by contractors, at heavy labor, with low 
wages.) 

Che Deputy Minister's letter, from which the above details 
are taken, is dated at Ottawa, Twelfth month 1, and concludes : 
nay add that the necessary sanction will be given to the 
Order exempting the Doukhobors from military service, a 
copy of which will be forwarded to you when it has passed, 

In reference to the statement in the article by Timothy B 
Hussey, in our issue of Eleventh month 26, that the Doukho 
bors in Cyprus declined the offer of bibles, A. Maude says, 

this is curious and needs some explanation. Prince Hilkoff's 
first acquaintance with the Doukhobors began by one of them 


urging him to read the Gospels more carefully, and to observe 
them more ictl It is possible the Cyprus elder onsid 
ered tha f Bible ined more than they now 
st, and it it best to keep the Gospels 
l sO es¢ dea that ess there should prove o be 
( oh funds t et the m iting parties a fron 
Russia ie money now hands, and what may bé 
tu eceived, s l he Wi Ipes I tee t 
he € rie ents seeds. € € 
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vith other good qualities, will soon make the fertile soil of 
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THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE. ~—™™ 
Editors Frarenps’ INT! NCEI ; = ok 
Anti-Saloon League held its Annual 
Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, on the 6th, 7th, arid 
Sth inst In numbers the convention was not so 
large as many had anticipated ; but the work of the 
League is not so much in its annual convention as it 
is in the * fields white unto harvest."” The League 
is not a drawing-room in which to discuss hig] 


coniatons put 


on ideal 
vorkshop organized to deal with evil 
conditions as they are 

It makes no difference what our political faith may 
be, or what are our denominational affiliations, if we 
are enemies of the open saloon the League asks us to 
come help fight a common foe with every available 
weapon 


In many States the weapons of legal warfare 





| against the saloon are greater and more powerful tha: 
the most radical temperance reformer often thinks 
It is frequently the case that the greatest need is not 
so much more legislation as it is the enforcement of 
existing laws. 

Enforce the present laws and then ask for better 
is the theory of the Anti-Saloon League. 

S. Edgar Nicholson, of Kokomo, Indiana, was 
elected National Secretary. He is a member of “ Or 
thodox”’ body of Friends, and is the author of the 
“Nicholson Law”’ that has been so effective against 
the saloon in Indiana. 

[he next annual convention of the League will be 
held in Chicago. 

Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor was repre 
sented at the convention by Richard E. Roberts, of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Jesse H. Holmes, of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, and Wilson S. Doan, of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting W. S. D. 


Cleveland, Oh 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT ARGUMENT. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCE! 

MANY serious-minded people, and a few of them 
Friends, look with favor upon capital punishment on 
the supposititious ground that the example prevents a 
repetition of brutal crimes on the part of the crim- 
inally inclined. This reason has not appeared valid 
to the writer, and he believes it is not borne out by 
the facts of history. It is, therefore, interesting and 
encouraging when expert authority gives testimony 
of value on the subject. 

Cesare Lombroso, the Italian, is probably the best 
authority on criminology in our time. In a recent 
newspaper article, in speaking about the case of a 
female murderer, he said: 

‘‘ As for the deterrent effect of ‘ making an exam- 
ple,’ no one believes in it any longer. Crimes were 
never as great as in those ages when punishments 
were heaviest.” 

If the taking of life for capital offenses is not a de- 
terrent, the only argument left is the thoroughly 
heartless one that when the criminal has been killed, 
he is out of the way, and no more trouble may be ex- 
pected from him. This argument, however, influ- 
ences very few people as compared with the more 
specious one which Lombroso repudiates. _ It is being 
more and more impressed upon the thoughtful men 
and women of our time that capital punishment is as 
useless for the purposes of an advanced civilization as 
it is un-Christian and inhuman. Society very poorly 
protects any of its highest interests when in its or- 
ganized capacity it sets the dangerous example of 
taking human life. Henry W. WILBUR. 

New York, Twelfth month 6. 


’ 


\ YEAR ago, when Brown University opened, the pro- 
fessor in Soanish history found but one student who had 
elected to study in his department. This fall, after the war, 
the professor found his room crowded with young men who 
wanted to study the Spanish language and literature. 


Many old houses in Holland still have a door which is 
never opened except when there is a wedding or a death in 
the family. 
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Ew more definite or more real titles to nobility could be sug- 
ested than that conferred by the praise of Whittier's poetry. 
This was the honor bestowed on Samuel E. Sewall, of Boston, 
vho in 1888, at the age of eighty-nine, closed his active and 
useful life. Whittier's verses on him were written in 1884, 
und are placed upon a tablet beneath the bust of Sewall, 
made by Anne Whitney, and established in the Cary Library, 


at Lexington, Mass. The lines are these: 


‘* Like that ancestral judge who bore his name, 

Faithful to Freedom and to Truth, he gave, 
When all the air was hot with wrath and blame, 
His youth and manhood to the fettered slave. 


‘* And never woman in her suffering saw 
A helper tender, wise, and brave as he: 
Lifting her burden of unrighteous law, 
He shamed the boasts of ancient chivalry. 


‘Noiseless as light that melts the darkness is, 
He wrought as duty led and honor bid, 
No trumpet heralds victories like his, — 
The unselfish worker in his work is hid.”’ 


Whittier and Sewall had been life-long friends. It was 
Sewall who, in 1833, unable to get to Philadelphia himself 
provided for the traveling expenses of the young poet, that he 
might attend the meeting here, and join in the formation of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. 

The present volume (‘‘ Samuel E. Sewall. 
By Nina Moore Tiffany. 


A Memoir.’ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25) is comparatively brief—almost too much so, one would 


Boston : 


say, considering the interest that attaches to the several sides 
of Sewall’s life-work, and yet perhaps wisely concise, if we 
consider the out-pour in our day of biographical print. It deals 
with the subject in less than a dozen chapters, none of them 
long. Sewall was born in Boston,in 1799, and spent the 
whole of his life in that city, or near by, his profession, the 
law, fixing his office in town, and his love of rural life settling 
Che 


portrait in front, taken in advanced years, shows a serious, 


his home in the country,—for many years at Melrose. 
resolute, alert face, and this describes the man. He had large 
success at the bar ; a ‘‘ partial list’’ of cases argued by him in 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts is given in an 
took 
time, from his early manhood to the close of his life, to aid 


appendix, and makes an impressive showing ; but he 


g: 
the cause of freedom for the black people, and to promote 
the establishment of equal rights for women. He steadily 
helped Garrison to maintain the Liberator, and from 1870 to 
his death he was president of the corporation that publishes 
the Woman's Journal. 


he labored, year in and year out, to reform the laws of Massa- 


With impressive ardor and devotion 


chusetts relating to women. ‘‘! cannot tell,’’ he said, ina 
brief sketch of his work in this field, ‘‘ how many petitions, 
acts, and resolves I have drafted, how many hearings before 
legislative committees | have attended, and how many | have 
spoken before, and how many hours | have spent in revising a 
little tract on the legal condition of women in Massachusetts 


It 


being 


may be noted that he was twice married, his two wives 
of Nathan 


The Winslows were Friends, the 


sisters, Louisa and Harriet, daughters 


Winslow, of Portland. and 
young Boston lawyer made acquaintance with the family 
while attending an anti-slavery convention in Boston, in 1835. 
In the course of three or four weeks he and Louisa had prac- 


tically formed an engagement. His aunt rhe 
young lady is a Quaker and about nineteen years old,’’—seven 


wrote 
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teen year’s Samuel's junior. ‘‘ Sam was afraid to let her re- 
turn to Portland without securing her.'" There were difficul- 
ties in. the way, for the Friends’ rule in New England sixty 
yearsago, was strict as to ‘‘ marrying out,’’ and besides Sewall 
was a devoted friend of William Ellery Channing, while 
Louisa had been trained in a school of faith where his name 
was not mentioned with approval. But Louisa responded 
sympathetically to her young lover's views on theology, as 
well as his wooing, and they were married inthe Sixth month, 
1836, ‘‘ with but quite privately, with 
little pre-announcement. him: ‘* Mother has 
had our wedding cake made of anti-slavery sugar ; | think it 
ought to be Graham bread.’ 

It was a happy domestic life that resulted 
daughters, Lucy and Louisa. In the 
Seven years afterward, Sewall married her sister Harriet, and 
in Whittier’s dedication, 1862, of his collection of poetry, ‘‘ In 
War Time,”’ it will be found ‘‘ To Samuel E. and Harriet W. 
Sewall, of Melrose.’’ Harriet had been previously married- 
to Charles List, one of the abolitionist company, whose 
hal occurred not long after that of Louisa Sewall ; and she 
was an example of the union of the artistic temperament with 


consent of parents, 


Louisa wrote 


They had two 


1850, mother died. 


( eath 


the practical. She wrote in verse, though she did not care to 


A poem not unknown is that beginning 


‘« Why thus longing, thus forever sighi 
For the far-off, unattained, and dim, 
While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 
Offers up its low perpetual hymn. 


print. 


Sewall died, as the dates above will show, about four years 
earlier than Whittier, but he had been born nine years 
sooner, so that he attained to greater age Whittier wrote of 
him, in the Woman's Journa/, at his death, that ‘‘ his long life 
had no failures.'’ This seems the very acme of praise. But 
the truth in it lay in the fact that Sewall had been a clea 
minded. clear-conscienced, busy, earnest man, his powers of 
mind and activity of body lasting well to the end And so 
much as this is rare. 

Avlmer Maude has contributed to the /iterary Ligest, 
(Twelfth month 3), a valuable restatement of the views of 
Count Tolstoy in his be ok, ‘¢ What is Art the work whi h 
A. Maude translated, and which has been generally very 
badly reviewed. He also has in the last issue of the Ox(look, 
(Twelfth month 10), an interesting article on the Doukhobor 
people. ; 

We may add here that A. Maude insist ipon the spe ling 
of the Russian author's name in the way used by the author 
himself—Tolstoy—suggesting that he ought to know how to 
spell it. We have usually printed it he other form, Tolstoi 
but this is a spelling adopted in France, when h oks first 
became known in that country 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican, to whicl e have 
heretofore called the attention of our reade! i eeki 
journal which we think would admirab meet the wants 
of many of them It is a valuable collecti of news 
criticism, and comment We like it for our n use because 
it is fair-minded, courageous, independent, and intelligent 
something which we regret to say cannot generally be said of 
contemporary journalism and because it e promptly 
and in good form many suggestive articles and notes relating 
to affairs other than the ordinat hronicle f the day's 
doings. It has very earnestly and honorably resisted the 
war craze, and the resultant mperialism [ke price of 
the Republi an is $1.00a yeal we make a m ition offer 
for it in our advertisement of Club Rates, elsewhere 

A remarkable series of paintings by a French artist, J. J 
Tissot, illustrating the life of Jesus, has been on exhibit I 
New York, and will be shown other cities, before being 
returned to France. The studies are very faithful representa 
tions of Palestine scenes and scenery In the A 2 f 
Reviews, this month, Clifton Harby Levy writes on Tissot's 
life and method in painting, and Ernest Knaufft contributes a 


criticism of the portraits from an artist's po 
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Scribner's Magazine, this month, is notable for its illustra- 
tions. Besides other features, there are sixteen pages of color- 
paintings of an unusual kind—reproducing Maxfield Parrish’s 
designs in illustration and decoration, and accompanying F. 
J. Stimson’s poetical version of a scene from Wagner's 
‘* Rhine-Gold.”’ 
Philadelphia ; he is the son of Stephen Parrish, the artist, 
and grandson of our late esteemed Friend, Dillwyn Parrish. 


Are all our forestry friends acquainted with the two peri- 
odicals devoted to forestry interests— Forest Leaves and The 
Forester? The former is published bi-monthly by the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association, (address Philadelphia, 25 N. 
Juniper street ; $1.00 a year), and has contributions from Dr. 
J. T. Rothrock, State Commissioner, John Birkinbine, presi- 
dent of the Association, and others. We feel a local interest 
in it, of course, as representing the Pennsylvania work, which 
is among the best in the country. Zhe Forester was estab- 
lished by John C. Gifford, (a Swarthmore graduate, 18g0, and 
sometime instructor at the College), and was transferred a 
year or two ago to Washington, to become the organ of the 
American Forestry Association. Its price is also $1.00 a 
year ; address No. 45 Wyatt Building, Washington, D. C. 


Mechans’ Monthly, this month, has for its Prang chromo 
frontispiece a picture of the Carolina vanilla plant, Léa/ris 
odoratissima. In the historical chapter concerning it a letter 
from the eminent physician of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
the late Dr. Thomas Wood, is now produced indicating— 
that to use a common expression—there are ‘‘ millions in it’’ 
, as a substitute for the ‘‘ Tonka 
bean, of which an enormous quantity is imported from 
Venezuela every year, for flavoring purposes. 


to some intelligent agriculturist 


The Review of Reviews has a paper by W. T. Stead, in 
which he writes ‘partic ularly of the movement for European 
disarmament The editor reviews the recent elections, the 
progress of our peace negotiations with Spain, and other mat- 
ters of national and international moment. William Eleroy 
Curtis contributes an interesting sketch of the Dowager 
Empress of China and her activities in the government of the 
Celestial Empire, together with a breezy account of recent po- 


litical developments in that country. Dr. Albert Shaw pays 
a tribute to the public services of the late Col. George E. 
Waring, Jr., whose recent mission to Cuba in the interest of 


sanitary improvements at Havana resulted so tragically in his 
death from yellow fever. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

ISAAC SHARP, AN APOSTLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Frances Anne Budge. With Introduction by Si 
Joseph Pease, Bart., M. P. Pp. xii. and 298. Illustra- 
tionsand map. Price, 4s. 6d. London: Headley Brothers. 

THE WOOING OF NEFFERT. An Egyptian Story. By H.H. 
Warner. Pp. x.and 216, — Price, 2s.6d. London: N, J. 
Powell & Co., Limited 

SOCIAL IDEALS IN ENGLISH LETTERS. By Vida D. Scudder 
Pp. 328. $1.75 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(Received through H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 


SAMUEL E. SEWALI A Memoir. By Nina Moore Tiffany. 


Pp. 175. $1.25. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Re- 

ceived through H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

CHE fact that bicycles are taxed in France makes it easy 
to collect statistics as to cycling in that country. The returns 


for 1897 show that there were then 408,869 wheels in France, 
as compared with 203,000 in 1894. The income derived 
from the bicycle tax in 1897 amounted to about $810,000. 


JUDGE Brown, of the United States Court, at New York, 
has rendered a decision that general assignments made under 
the State law are invalid, according to the new Bankruptcy 
law. 

Six banks in Milwaukee have announced a reduction of 


the interest rate on savings deposits from 3 to 2% per cent. 


Maxfield Parrish is, we think, a native of 
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REPORT OF TRENTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

{Presented to Burlington First-Day School Union, at Crosswicks, 

N. J., Twelfth month ro. } 
THE Trenton First-day School re-opened after our summe: 
vacation Eleventh month 2. In so many of our reports we 
have been obliged to tell of death having visited us. Since 
our last union we have lost by death three of our friends. 
First that of Anna Natlack who was one of the oldest 
workers in our First-day school; she was ever ready to 
respond with hand or purse as the need might be. The: 
that of G. Sherman Potts, who was one of the most prominent 
members and active workers in our school and meeting. In 
thought he was independent and cared not for the popular 
side, but stood out for what he thought was right. Phebe Ann 
Furman, who was the first superintendent of the Trenton 
First-day school, has passed to her reward. She lived to see 
the First-day school grow from six pupils to over two 
hundred. 

On Sixth-day evening, the 25th, we had an illustrated le« 
ture by Rebecca Nicholson, of Camden, on ‘‘ From Minne- 
apolis to Alaska,’’ which was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Our school has made arrangements for a series of lectures 
on the Bible by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of George School, the 
first of which will be delivered the 16th of this month. 

We have appointed a committee to make arrangements 
for an entertainment for the children during the holidays. 
We also have in prospect a series of lectures, illustrated, on 
the life of jesus, which will be given soon after the first of the 
year. 

The committee of, the First-day School Association which 
met in Philadelphia in the Eleventh month are now wrestling 
with the question of how the interest in the Associaticn can 
be increased. Some of the members of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee, while admitting that they had not accomplished 
much, promised that if théy were given full sway they would 
bring the committee into touch with every First-day school. 
Some of the advocates of this plan are active and earnest 
First-day school workers, while those who favor the appoint- 
ment of the committee from the Association rather than from 
the Yearly Meeting, believe that there will Le more efiectual 
work if those appointed are active First-day school workers 
and that the committee will be more in touch with the 
sc hools. 

While I appreciate the feeling of some of the First-day 
school workers of the Yearly Meeting Committee in desiring 
that the Association should give them more time to put new 
life into their work, yet | cannot but feel that if the yearly 
meeting has a concern for the welfare of the First-day schools 
it cannot do more for the schools than by first awakening and 
making an effort to infuse new life into our weak meetings, as 
this part of their work sadly needs organization, and greater 
efficiency. For as new life throbs in our meetings it is felt 
almost instantly in our First-day schools. 
advances, the school will follow. 

A member of the committee, in speaking in reply to the 
remark that we do not do enough work, said that many felt 
that they had already more committee work, etc., to do than 
they could well attend to. I have no doubt but that the 
experience of this prominent Friend is not an exception, but 
the general rule. In many of our meetings and First-day 
schools, we find a few doing all the work. This should not 
be so, for it shows on the part of the heads of our meetings, 
a lack of true leadership. For the body of our meetings and 
First-day schools should be worked in and not only divide 
the labor but increase an interest in our business affairs at the 
same time. Nothing is so detrimental toa meeting or a First- 
day school as to have it run by a few and not by the many. 

JOHN R. SATTERTHWAITE, Supt. 


As the meeting 


Newtown, Pa.—Newtown Young Friends’ Association 
was held at the home of David Palmer, Twelfth month 7. 
The meeting was called to order by the president, and the 
minutes of last meeting read and approved. 

The literary exercises were opened by Cynthia S. Holcomb 














reading the 19th Psalm. Evan T. Worthington then gave a 
very good report of the Young Friends’ Association Confer- 
ence held at West Chester. Under Historical events, Abbie 
kK. Rice read the last part of Howard M. Jenkins’s paper on 
‘‘The Religious Views of the Society of Friends,’’ which was 
very interesting. [A summary of it is given by our corres- 
pondent, but as the Essay is quite well-known, we omit this. 
-~Eps. INTELLIGENCER. } 

The paper, ‘‘ Give a brief history of the Society of Friends 
from the Separation to the First-day School movement,’’ 
assigned to Isaac Eyre, was read by Anna Worthington. The 
paper reviewed the unhappy events of 1827, and said the 
Society progressed very well until the subject of Slavery 
created hard feelings. After this the First-day schools were 
started. An extract from John Comly’s Journal and a letter 
of inquiry by Sunderland P. Gardner, both relating to the 
Separation, were read. 

Sarah C. Wilson gave a very good recitation entitled, ‘‘The 
Old Tin Dinner Horn,’’ which was followed by the reading 
of the Discipline on ‘‘ Plainness,’’ by Cynthia S. Holcomb. 
She thought plainness in speech, in manner, and in dress 
meant simplicity. 

Under Current Topics, Mary T. Wales read an article on 
the George Junior, Republic, of New York. This republic 
takes the children of the slums, educates them, and teaches 
them to do all kinds of work. 

The nominating committee appointed by the Association 
are Lavinia C. Blackfan, Abbie K. Rice, John M. Stapler, 
Oliver H. Holcomb, and Robert Kenderdine. 

The Executive Committee reported the following program : 
Question, What should the Church do for the Home ? Rachel 
A. Reeder ; Extracts from the Life of George F. White, Lloyd 
Wilson: Tell how the different nationalities the 

T. Worthington ; Reading, Agnes Ambler ; 


Sabbath, Evan 
Discipline, T. S. Kenderdine; Current Topics, Genevieve 


observe 


Carter. After roll-call the Association adjourned to meet at 
Robert Kenderdine’s, on First month 4. M. R. W. 
HorsHaAM, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 


Association of Horsham, was held First-day afternoon, 
Tenth month 30. Aftera short silence, Ella Webster opened 
the meeting by reading from Paul's Epistle to the Philippians. 
Louis B. Ambler’s essay, ‘‘ Higher Education in the 
Society of Friends,’’ emphasized the importance of keeping 
as our watchword ‘‘ Education.’’ Happiness is gfowth, and 
how far from the ideal are our lives. Our home life should 
develop, our social life broaden, and our business life be for 
the purpose of support. Bertha Paul read from the life of 
Lucretia Mott. This was followed by a reading from the 
Friends’ Discipline, concerning Gospel Ministry, by Newton 
E. Wood. The reading from Friends’ Literature being 
omitted on account of the absence of Alma Walton, Silas 
Morris read an article from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
‘‘Words,’’ a recitation, given by Bessie Walton, closed 
the meeting, which adjourned to meet Eleventh month 27, at 
half-past two o'clock. ANNA M. GREEN, Sec., pro tem. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, Twelfth month 10, was opened by the President 
reading a portion of the 44th Psalm. The nominating com- 
mittee to bring forward names of new officers to serve the 
Association for the coming year submitted the following report, 
which met with the approval of the meeting: president, 
Gideon Peaslee ; vice-president, Martha White; secretary 
and treasurer, Elizabeth L. Duell, their duties beginning at 
the next Association. An interesting report of the West 
Chester General Conference was written by Laura Balderston 
and read before this meeting. The account was so fully 
given that many who were not privileged to be at West 
Chester felt they received a very good idea of the meeting. 
A pretty little Christmas poem was recited by Amos J. Peaslee, 
called ‘‘ Christmas Bells." A salad on ‘‘ General Informa- 
tion’’ was given by M. Elma Livezey, followed by an excel- 
lent recitation, entitled ‘‘ Till He Comes,’’ by Lizzie L. Duell. 

In the absence of Elizabeth L. Engle, a portion of the 
11th chapter of ‘‘ Janney’s History ’’ was read by Hannah A. 
Heritage ,containing accounts of meetings held by George 
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Fox and John Burnyeat. Elma H. Livezey read the Current 
Events, followed by the answering and assigning of new 
questions. The committee appointments were read, and the 
roll called, after which the meeting adjourned until First 
month 14, 1899. M. E. L., Secretary. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—A meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held on the evening of the 7thinst. There was an 
unusually large attendance. 

After the opening silence the 13th chapter of Corinthians 
was read, as exemplifying George Fox's character. 

An interesting account was given by Margaret F. Vail, 
one of our delegates, of the Conference at West Chester, 
Aaron M. Powell said he thought the late Conference was 
of exceptional interest, and was like our General Conferences 
in quality. 

Current items were then given. A chapter was read from 
Thomas Hodgkin's Life of George Fox ; after some discussion 
one of Charles Lamb’s papers, an ‘‘ Essay of Elia,’’ on ‘‘ The 
Quaker Meeting,’’ was read. 

The meeting closed with the calling of the roll, answered 
by a sentiment selected from George Fox or other writings. 

M. H., Secretary. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—A meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at Hopewell, Eleventh month 
27. The meeting was opened by the President reading the 
103d Psalm. Thirteen answered to their names. Minutes 
of last meeting were read and approved. Reports from the 
various committees were read. 

William E. Branson being absent, requested his mother 
Ann B. Branson to read his paper on History. Notes were 
taken from Janney’s History of Friends. Bancroft, the his- 
torian, regards the rise of the Society of Friends as ‘‘ one of 
the memorable events in the history of man.’’ It was at the 
time of the civil strife in England, (1644-50) and the nation 
was engaged in the conflict between King and subjects, that 
we first get a glimpse of the origin of the ‘‘ Society of 
Friends.’’ 

Carrie D. Lupton read a poem entitled ‘‘ Smile Whene'er 
You Can.’’ D. Arthur Robinson, under Discipline, spoke of 
the Friends’ Discipline of 40 years ago, being so simple and 
efficient, that notwithstanding the varying circumstances of the 
Society it remains to this day essentially the same. 

‘* What Should be Our Aim in Life ?’’ was read by Tacy 
Branson, who thought the ideal side should be to live in 
harmony with all, working for our Maker’s kingdom and for 
his glory. At least, we can all strive to attain gentle hearts, 
from which emanate gentle voices, willing hands, 
feet, souls clean and pure,—a character all in all—builded 
upon arock, yet moulded by the Master's hands. 
fection in life and character should be the aim in every life. 
And our prayer should ever be, to be fashioned into spotless 
beauty. 


regular 


tireless 


‘« Per- 


No matter what the cost may be, we should never 
shrink from anything that will teach us new lessons, or put a 


new touch of loveliness into our character.”’ 
Hugh S. Lupton being absent, Jonah L. Rees re- 
quested to read Current Topics from the INTELLIGENCER. 
The meeting then adjourned after a few moments of 
silence. A. J. R., Secretary. 


was 


THERE isa peanut trust afoot—embracing the eighteen 
peanut-cleaning establishments in Virginia, 
which handle the entire product of the country. It will bea 
Such are to fill 
the crevices in the monopoly wall about the people and make 
it dollar-tight.—.Springfield Republican. 


and elsewhere, 


needed 


little monopoly—a $3,000,000 affair. 


THE old-age pension scheme has been made into law in 
New Zealand. 
every man or woman of 65 or upwards, of good moral char- 


The law gives an annual pension of $90 to 


acter, whose yearly income does not exceed $170. 


Dr. Timotruy DwiGurt, president of Yale University, has 
resigned. 


He gives his age, seventy years, as the reason, 





This makes three open college presidencies in New England 
| —Yale, Brown, and Amherst. 








: 
: 
: 
: 
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Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

THE Annual Joint Meeting of the Delphic Literary Society 
with the Omicron Chapter of Somerville Society was held in 
College Hall, Sixth-day evening, Twelfth month 9. The pro- 
gram was well arranged and successfully carried out : Open- 
ing address, J. Ethel Thompson, President of Omicron ; 
recitation, Katharine Pfeiffer ; debate, ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
freedom of the press should be left by the Federal Government 
unrestricted.”’ Affirmative leader, Mark Thistlethwaite, 
assistant, Margery Pyle; Negative leader, T. Elwood Light- 
foot, assistant, Amy Knickerbocker. Debate decided in favor 
of the a—irmative. Reading, Lillian J. McDowell; A sketch 
of Dickens's characters, Emily Underhill. The critic of the 
evening, President Birdsall, spoke of the value of such public 
exercises, and of literary societies in general and commended 
the excellent program provided in this, the first public meet- 
ing of the year. 

The current number of the Phanix containing an appre- 
ciative article by Professor John Russell Hayes on a recent 
publication by Prof. H. W. Rolfe, sometime of 
Latin in Swarthmore College. Professor Rolfe’s work 
‘* Petrarch : The First Modern Scholar and Man of Letters,"’ 
is a book of literary excellence which has already attracted 
considerable attention in literary circles. 


Pre rfess« or 


It is a selection 
from the correspondence of Petrarch with Boccaccio and 
other friends, designed to illustrate the beginnings of the 
Renaissance. It is translated from the orignal Latin, with 
historical introduction and notes. 

In order to increase the interest in Oratory at Swarthmore, 
a new plan has been adopted for the choosing of speakers in 
the College oratorical contest. The scheme provides that 
each of the four classes hold a preliminary contest, in which 
judges shall select the two most worthy speakers from each 
class. The eight persons thus selected shall represent their 
classes in the final contest, and the winner of this contest 
shall be college orator as before. Under these new regula- 
tions, it is expected that more pupils will recognize and 
accept the opportunity which this contest affords. 

Several members of the Faculty were in attendance at the 
Twelfth Annual Convention of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools held at Columbia University, New 
York, Eleventh month 25 and 26. 

President Birdsall recently lectured before the students of 
Martin Academy, Kennett Square, having as his subject, 
‘* The Religious Element in the Making of America.”’ 


‘99. 


Ir is remarked that no one can travel in Belgium without 
being struck by the extraordinary activity and prominence of 
the women. Over the doors of shops of all descriptions the 
name of the owner or owners is frequently followed by 
‘* Soeurs"’ ‘*Veuve,’’ (widow). You find them 
proprietors of hotels and restaurants. They are often custo- 
dians of the churches. They are employed to tow the boats 
along the canal banks. They cut up the meat in the butchers’ 


shops, and they are even to be noticed shoeing horses at the 
forge. 


(sisters), or 


CHE 


three municipalities of Chamounix, Sallarches, and 
St. Gervais, in Switzerland, are engaged in a contest over the 
ownership of the summit of Mont. Blanc, on account of the 
prospective value of its lease to some of the companies that 
have been making resorts at various altitudes on the mountain. 


[HE importance of a good understanding between a col- 
lege or university and the preparatory schools that are its 
natural feeders is well illustrated in the case of Yale. Out of 
1,744 students it gets 656 from eight schools. Andover sends 
241, St. Paul's 111, Hotchkiss 97, Hillhouse 75, Hartford 54, 
Lawrenceville 54, Exeter 13, and St. Mark's 11. 


Tue Echo, of Berlin, in an article giving statistics of 
German schools for the ten years from 1887 to 1896, shows that 
407 children in the state schools committed suicide, 331 of 
whom were boys and 76 girls, each under 15 years of age. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
** SELECT MEETING.”’ 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
IN looking over the different yearly meetings published in 
Friends’ Almanac for 1899, | see the title given for Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders is ‘‘ Select 
Meeting.”’ I regret it is so given, as these meetings have 
been recognized simply as Meetings of Ministers and Elders 
The word ‘‘select’’ is not in our Discipline used in this sense 

| should be glad if you would call their attention to the 
matter, that it may not be so published in the A/manac for 
1900. ee 

Chester, Pa. 


A “JUBILEE ’ DISCUSSION. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I think that it is vital that Friends everywhere uphold 
now especially while the war spirit and thirst for foreign ac- 
quisition is so rampant, their testimony against war. I was 
made quite uneasy, therefore, by a paragraph in one of the 
daily newspapers, a short time ago, reporting that one of ou 
Young Friends’ Associations had been debating the question, 
‘*Resolved, That the Peace Jubilee celebration recently held 
in Philadelphia, was the most appropriate way to celebrate 
our victory over the Spanish arms,’’ and that while ‘‘the 
negative side was confined to the enormous outlay of money 
necessary to carry out such a celebration, ‘‘the affirmative 
supported the resolution on lines of patriotism.”’ 

Surely our young Friends must feel, upon reflection, that 
the question was inappropriate for an association of the kind 
which theirs is presumed to be, and the lines on which both 
sides of the argument are said to have proceeded do not 
measure up well toward the standard of the Prince of Peace. 


I felt that I could not comfortably let the matter pass without 
mention. * * * 


Twelfth month 7. 


J 
BARTIMEUS TO THE BIRD. 

HAD I no revelation but thy voice,— 
No word but thine, — 

Still would-my soul in certitude rejoice 
That love divine 

Thy heart, his hidden instrument, employs, 
To waken mine. 
—jJohn B. Tabb, in Sunday School Times. 


“PLANT A TREE.” 


PLANT oak or ash in useless spots of ground, 
A birch or willow at the murmuring brook, 

Some flowering shrub upon the grassy mound, 
Or useful tree in any vacant nook. 





The graceful maple and the fragrant pine, 
In school-house grounds where children love to play ; 
Some hardy trees along the highway’s line 
To shade the traveler on his tiresome way. 
— Charles L. Lochman. 





EVIDENCE of the increasing love of tobacco in Great 
Britain is given in the report of the principal chemist at 
Somerset House, who says that the tobacco cleared for con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom has now reached 1 pound 
12 ounces per head of the population. In the first year of this 
decade the amount per head was 1 pound 9% ounces, and 
since then it has steadily increased. 


THe ‘*‘ Fundamental Orders of Connecticut,’’ adopted at 
Hartford in 1638 by a general convention of the planters of 
the three towns of Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield, has 
the distinction of being ‘‘the first written constitution known 
in history."’ 


Tue dairy industry of lowa continues to grow. There 


are now 1,002 creameries in the State, against 954 in 1897 
and 891 in 1896. 
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CROSSBILLS AT WORK. 


London Spectator. 

In the low trees among which the crossbills spent 
their day it was possible to see at close quarters their 
method of dealing with the fir-cones and extracting 
the seed. Many of the cones had fallen and were 
lying on the ground. These the birds carefully 
searched for. Half-a-dozen, both red and green birds, 
would descend on to the bed of pine needles and in- 
spect the cones. We do not remember to have read 
any account of crossbills working on the ground. 
They are less parrotlike than when in the branches, 
for they hop instead of creeping like a parrot. But 
if a cone is searched where it lies, the bird throws one 
foot over it just as a parrot does, rests its breast 
across it, and thrusts its mandibles very deliberately 
into the interstices, just like a parrot feeding. 

Often the bird picks up a cone in its beak and 
flies into a low branch of a pine to extract the seeds 
there. When feeding on the tree itself, the bird 
holds the cone firmly in one foot, trying not to detach 
it from the bough, and tries every side, sometimes 
hanging head downwards, sometimes tail downwards, 
and, if the cone becomes detached, keeping its grasp, 
and fluttering down through the pine tufts till it can 
catch hold of one with its disengaged foot. This con- 
stant fluttering and falling would break stiffer and 
closer feathers than those of the crossbill. As it is, 
the looser one gives way, while the stiff tail and wing 
feathers do become ragged and broken. While the 
flock are at work the grove is quite silent, except for 
the constant fluttering and the falling cf the cones 
which they have detached by accident or finished 
searching. So close were the birds that they could 
be seen “ husking’”’ the seeds when extracted, and it 
was noticed that their beaks showed various degrees 
of length and crossing of the mandible. In more 
than one the tips did not project beyond the depth of 
the other mandible, and it was only when the bird 
looked “‘ full face”’ at its visitors that the crossing was 
visible. About one-sixteenth of an inch was the 
average overlap. 

The difficulty of extracting the seed by any other 
means than those provided by the peculiar bill of 
these birds must be very great. So tough and rigid 
are the /ouvres of the cone that, unless they gape from 
ripeness, the seed cannot be extracted without the 
greatest difficulty even with a strong knife. Beyond 
the fortification of these rigid /ouzres of wood, the seed 
itself lies in a special little socket, in the very core of 
the cone. According to Yarrell, the bird first opens 
its beak until the points do not cross, this being possi- 
ble because the mandibles have some Jateral play. It 
then pushes this in like a wedge, wrenches the man- 
dibles crosswise again, and so prying open the crack 
extracts the seed. The seed itself lies at the base of 
a little wing, like that of a small dragon-fly, and the 
birds manage to extract this without breaking it, or 
the light husk which envelops the kernel. They could 
be seen “ husking”’ this, and pushing the “ wing”’ 
and the husk out of their mouths with their tongues, 
just as a parrot does. The kernel, when extracted, 
is no larger than a mustard seed, and tastes like a 
morsel of Brazil nut flavored with turpentine. The 















































crossbills evidently consider it very delicious, and 
would not taste buckwheat seeds, which were inserted 
into cones as an experiment. The resinous dainty 
had more attraction than the peaches ripening in num- | 
bers on walls close by. 





THE EXTINCT WILD PIGEON. 


. t 
; 


Indianapolis News. 


Tue Smithsonian Institution has announced that all 
efforts on its part to obtain a live specimen of the wild 
or passenger pigeon have resulted in failure. Not- 
withstanding a liberal reward was offered by the In- 
stitution, and much correspondence and inquiry car- 
ried on, no live passenger pigeon has been produced. 
That this native American bird is extinct will no 
doubt astonish many persons, for but a few years ago 
they were so numerous as actually to seem to out- 
number the leaves on the trees through which they 
drove their amazingly rapid flight. Persons yet in 
middle life can remember the vast flights of pigeons 
that could be seen any day in the fall after the middle 
of October. ‘The bircs inthese flights were so num- 
erous that they stretched the shy ficm 
horizon to horizon, and were so closely packed to- 
gether that the sun was hidden for hours at atime. 
Audubon, America’s greatest ornithologist, ob- 
served a flight of pigeons in Kentucky that extended 
as far as the eye could reach, and was more than five 
hours in passing. He attempted to compute the 
number of individual birds in the flight, and found that 
beyond question there were more than 500,0C0,0CO. 
Further, he estimated that there could not have been 
less than that number in the smaller flights which 
were observed passing northward in great numbers 
early in the day, flying very swiftly and unusually 
high. The first flights appeared to ke the vargvaid 
of an immense army patrolling the blue field of 
heaven, the advance unheralded by banner or bugle, 
yet possessing the dignity of overwhelming numbers. 
Audubon observed with the utmost wonder that 
the number of flights visible early inthe day increased 
and multiplied until the earth was fully canopied with 
the feathered hosts, through which only glimpses of 
the sun could be seen. When the main body of the 
rank and file had passed, there were yet detached 
regiments of guards to cover the rear of the fleeing 
army. These stragglers continued to pass until dark- 
ness rendered them invisible. This wonderful flight 
is well authenticated by many persons who were then 
living in the section of the country the birds flew over. 


across 


A LONDON magician, Maskelyne, who has given enter- 
tainments many years at Egyptian Hall kept up an offer of 
$2,500 reward for a duplicate of his box, which a man gets 
in and out of mysteriously. A clever mechanic solved the 
problem and demanded the money, but Maskelyne refused to 
pay, as he claimed that, though this box did the work of his, 
the mechanism was different. He would not disclose his own 
in court, however, and the jury rendered a verdict against 
him. 


A UNIQUE will, lately probated in Washington, Pa., is 
that of Jerome Plummer. Hisentire estate, valued at $75,000, 
after the death of his wife, is to be sold and the income used 
exclusively for the cause of temperance in Washington county. 
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CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT THE JEWS. 
W. Z. Ripley in Popular Science Monthly. 

Ar this point a surprising fact confronts us. Despite 
the appearances of physical degeneracy which we 
have noted, the Jew betrays an absolute unprece- 
dented tenacity of life. It far exceeds, especially in 
the United States, that of any other known people. 
This we may, illustrate by the following example : 
Suppose two groups of one hundred infants each, one 
Jewish, one of average American parentage (Massa- 
chusetts), to be born on the same day. 
all the disparity of social conditions in favor of the 
latter, the chances, determined by statistical means, 
are that one-half of the Americans will die within 
forty-seven years; while the first half of the Jews 
will not succumb to disease or accident before the ex- 
piration ‘of seventy-one years. The death rate is 
really but little over half that of the average American 
population. This holds good in infancy as in middle 
age. Lombroso has put it in another way. Of one 
thousand Jews born, two hundred and seventeen die 
before the age of seven years; while four hundred 
and fifty-three Christians—more than twice as many— 
are likely to die within the same period. 

[he peculiar problems of Jewish distribution are 
only half realized until it is understood that, always 
and everywhere, the Israelites constitute preéminently 
the town populations. They are not widely dissemi- 
nated among the agricultural districts, but congregate 
in the commercial centers. It is an unalterable char- 
acteristic of this peculiar people. The Jew betrays 
an inherent dislike for hard manual or outdoor labor, 
as for physical exercise or exertion in any form. He 
prefers to live by brain, not brawn. Leroy-Beaulieu 
seems to consider this as an acquired characteristic 
due to medizval prohibition of land ownership or to 
confinement within the Ghetto. To us it appears to 
be too constant a trait the world over to justify such 
a hypothesis. Fully to appreciate, therefore, what 
the Jewish question is in Polish Russia, we must 
always bear this fact in mind. The result is that in 
many parts of Poland the Jews form an actual ma- 
jority of the population in the towns. This is the 
danger for Germany also. Thus it is Berlin, not 
Prussia at large, which is threatened with an overload 
of Jews from the country on the east. This aggre- 
gation in urban centers becomes the more marked as 
the relative frequency for the whole country lessens. 


LeMoN baths are popular in the West Indies. Three or 
four lemons are cut up and lefi to soak in water half an hour. 
The bath is very refreshing. - ey sae 


. aa 

*3MoreE than 4o per cent. of the British people could not 
write their names when the Queen ascended thethrone. The 
proportion in that condition has now been reduced to 7 per 
cent. 


THE Queen of Italy has a hobby for shoe-collecting. She 
has fitted up a large museum filled with the footgear of past 
celebrities, including shoes worn by Joan of Arc and Marie 
Antoinette. 


THERE are eighteen women employed as station agents 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad company. Traveling 
auditors of the road say that their accounts are well kept, and 
that their stations are cleaner and neater than those kept by 
men. 


In spite of 
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Thanksgiving Day Abroad. 

The Nation. 
Our Thanksgiving Day appears to have been celebrated in a 
warlike manner abroad. In London the Anglo-American 
entente was made the subject of felicitation at a dinner at the 
Hotel Cecil, where the Lord Chancellor made a speech i: 
which he said that England and America united could, if 
need be, defy the world in arms—a sentiment which was 
rapturously applauded. In Berlin our givers of thanks dine: 
at the Kaiserhof, where the principal speech was made by 
General Wheaton, U. S. A. (retired). The General hoped 
that Congress would now realize the necessity of an army 
commensurate with the needs of the greater nation—that is, 
a nation which includes twelve or fifteen hundred tropical 
islands off the coast of Asia. This sort of thanksgiving, we 
hardly need say, is not to our taste. We should have pre- 
ferred, both in London and in Berlin, and still more in every 
American city, the giving of thanks to the Ruler of the Uni 
verse that he has put it in the heart of the most powerful 
monarch in the world, the man who rules more territory and 
can put more soldiers in motion than any other man or nation, 
to call on his fellowmen to cease making preparations for 
mutual slaughter. It is to us a bewildering coincidence that 
the freest nation in the world, or rather the two freest nations, 
should be celebrating a quasi-alliance for what it may be 
worth in shot and shell, while the autocrat of all the Russias 
is offering to both of them and to all mankind the benison of 
peace. 





An Old-Time ‘‘ Husking-Bee.”’ 
‘‘ONnE beautiful evening under the September moon Mr. and 
Mrs. Pratt summoned the Concord young people to their farm 
for a husking,’’ writes Edward W. Emerson of ‘‘ When 
Louisa Alcott wasa Girl,’’ in the Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘We 
worked gayly at the piles of bleached gold leaves and stalks 
to get out the livelier golé within, the lanterns shining above 
and the cows beside creaking their stanchions. After an 
hour we passed across the moonlit yard, under the most 
beautiful elm in Middlesex, into the house, where we washed 
our hands and brushed our clothes, and were then invited 
into the kitchen to supper by our hostess. There was a long 
table with a white cloth. In the centre in a shining milk-pan 
was a mountain of white-blossomed popcorn, flanked by 
andles placed in sockets cut in the small ends of huge 
yrange carrots. Next were baskets of apples, crimson and 
ellow and green, round towers of brown bread and fragrant 
ft ginzverbread, with fresh cheese near by. Then there 
vere candelabras made of inverted multiplex rutabagas, and 
here and there gleamed the tanned, yellow faces of pumpkin 
pies. The room was decorated with autumn leaves, prob- 
ably scarlet and yellow maple, and blue gentians and asters.’’ 
THE library of Robert Clarke, of Cincinnati, comprising 
6,570 volumes, about a sixth of which relate to American 
history, has been purchased by William A. Proctor and pre- 
sented to the University of Cincinnati. 


Birds and People. 

InN Switzerland, the attention of the federal authorities has 
been recently directed to the inadequate administration of the 
law for the protection of birds of passage and song birds in 
the Canton of Ticino. In the migration seasons of the year 
the destruction of these birds increases to such an extent that 
larks, starlings, finches, the titmouse, etc., are offered in the 
public markets of Lugano and Ticino for one franc the dozen, 
and are served as a staple article of food even in the cheapest 
restaurants. The birds in their southward passage are caught 
by nets, decoys, snares, and traps of every kind, and the 
poverty of the rural Italians in the district serves as an addi- 
tional inducement for making a hasty profit from wholesale 
destruction and capture. 

The law on the subject is strict, forbidding the use of 
snares, traps, nets, and decoy birds, and in the cantons north 
of the Alps it is well enforced, and birds are tame and plenty. 
The poverty-stricken ‘‘rural Italians,’’ in the south cantons, 
will feel even the loss of the birds as an additional deprivation. 


Ships for Philippine Service. 
New York Evening Post. 

THE report of the Secretary of the Navy is interesting chiefly 
as showing the views entertained by the Administration in 
reference to our future naval policy. The recommendations 
include three new battle-ships, of 13,500 tons each, three 
armored cruisers of 12,000 tons each, three protected cruisers 
of 6,000 tons each, and six sheathed and coppered cruisers of 
2,500tons each. The total estimated cost of this new outfit, 
exclusive of armor and armament, is $37,000,000. The cost 
of the armor and armament will bring the total up to $50,000, - 
000. This is upon the assumption that the Philippines are 
to be ‘‘annexed to the United States.’’ Without this acquisi- 
tion the Secretary says that the three armored cruisers at $4,- 
000,000 each exclusive of armor and armament, would be 
sufficient. This is only the beginning of the expenditure for 
Philippinedom. It does not include coast fortification or 
military service. It is the ‘‘ entering wedge.’’ Fora nation 
that has hada Treasury deficit of nearly $200,000,000 on 
ordinary expenditure inside of four years, this is rather a 
startling program for its future peace establishment. 


Dress-Making in India. 
Pauline Root, M. D., in Harper’s Bazar. 
At the risk of sending all my readers to India for dress- 
making, I shall let you into one of the secrets of India’s 
charm to the Anglo-Indian. Since coming back to this coun- 
try nothing seems harder than to get sewing and dress-making 
done ; and though Indian tailors might drive an ordinary 
home dressmaker insane, they certainly do take care of their 
mistresses in a most fatherly manner. Of course they are 
men, and of course they are as much a part of one’s estab- 
lishment as the cook or the butler. My tailor was an inher- 
itance, and fell to my happy lot along with my dignified 
white-haired cook, my maid, and my portly and lordly butler. 

Pandarum was ever faithful to my interests, and, when 
work waxed short, did not rebel at being ‘‘let out’’ to other 
ladies. In fact, so famous was Pandarum as a buyer, and 
for style and exquisite embroidery, that he was oftener called 
for by my missionary and civilian friends than I liked. He 
had a goodly family, who all, of course, lived on the tailor 
street. [I remember well his handsome old paralyzed father, 
and less well his wife and children. I think there were seven 
in the family, and yet Pandarum’s wages were but three dol 
lars and a quartera month—and no meals ! 

Promptly each morning he came to my room, took out his 
mat and unrolled it on the veranda under my window, and 
placed upon it his hand-Singer sewing-machine and his large 
basket of work. Mending he seldom did, for that could as 
well be done by a native ayah ; but he had so real an interest 
in all my wardrobe that he saw to it that ‘‘ long-cloth’’ and 
cambric in quantity were kept on hand, and that I made fre- 
quent and sufficient purchase of hand-made laces and em- 
broideries from the native schools to keep me in an assort- 
ment of lingerie such as he thought fitting. 





A Patent Beer Barrel. 

Ir is stated that ‘‘a newly patented barrel is being made in 
England, the novel feature being the use of an aluminum 
lining. By the use of such a lining in beer and wine casks 
the contents are kept in excellent condition, and no action is 
set up between the liquid andthe metal. When once the cask 
has been rinsed out, too, there is no smell left, while the re- 
verse is notably the case in the use of wood. The strength of 
the metal lining also makes it a most suitable cask for the 
forcing of beer from cellar to bar by the aid of liquid carbonic 
acid gas. The taps for these barrels, which are also made of 
aluminum, are, of course, very light and very strong, and 
have a pleasing appearance.”’ 

And now, says an exchange journal, if some one would 
invent and put on the market an ‘‘ aluminum lining’’ for the 
beer drinker’s stomach, so constructed that ‘‘ noaction’’ will 


be ‘‘ set up between the liquid and the metal,’’ it ought to have 
a great run. 
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It has already been found needful to manufacture a special 
style of bartender’s shoes, as ordinary leather will not stand 
the drippings of beer, which will rot, not only the shoes from 
a bartender’s feet, but also the fingers from his hands ; and 
it seems that prudence would require that a man who drinks 
the stuff should have his stomach copper-bottomed and brass- 
bushed—unless some new patent ‘‘aluminum lining’’ can be 
devised which will enable men to look upon the wine when it 
is red without feeling the serpent’s bite and the adder’s sting 
‘‘at the last.”’ 


‘* Brutal Frankness.’’ 
A very frank article, appears in the London Saturday 
Review, one of the leading English weeklies. It speaks of 
‘«the slobbering cant and the hypocritical blazoning of doubt- 
ful affection’’ between the United States and Great Britain, 
and says: 

‘* Let us be frank and say outright that we expect mutual 
gain in material interests from this rapprochement. The 
American Commissioners at Paris are making their bargain, 
whether they realize it or not, under the protecting naval 
strength of England, and we shall expect a material quid pro 
quo for this assistance. 

‘*We expect the United States to deal generously with 
Canada in the matter of tariffs,and we expect to be remem- 
bered when the United States comes into possession of the 
Philippine Islands, and, above all, we expect her assistance 
on the day, which is quickly approaching, when the future of 
China comes up for settlement, for the young imperialist has 
entered upon a path where it will require a strong friend, and 
a lasting friendship between the two nations can be secured, 
not by frothy sentimentality on public platforms, but by 
reciprocal advantages in solid, material interests."’ 


Hungarian —‘‘ Magyar ’’—Literature. 


THE resurrection of Hungarian literature is one of the most 
curious and interesting phenomena of modern times. At the 
end of last century a writer in Magyar was almost synony- 
mous with a vagabend, and one could not insult a Hungarian 
lady more grievously (Maurus Jokai himself is our authority) 
than by addressing her in her own language, instead of in 
French or German. And now, at the end of the present 
century, Magyar is, according to a writer in Literature, the 
dominant language of the dominant half of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, and a Hungarian publisher can afford 
to issue a colossal edition de /uxe of the hundred works of 
Maurus Jokai, too costly for the library of the British Museum 
to purchase in its entirety, which, nevertheless, was sub- 
scribed for in Hungary itself with alacrity and enthusiasm. 

It is claimed, indeed, that Magyar is the one non-Aryan 
language which has steadily won ground in every direction 
at the expense of its Aryan neighbors. Such, it is said, is 
the inherent elasticity and adaptability of this eccentric but 
beautiful tongue that it can even supply all artistic and scien- 
tific terms out of the treasure-house of its own vocabulary. 


Schemes of ‘‘ Naval Experts.”’ 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

NAVAL experts at Washington, we are told, are strongly in 
favor of the acquisition of the Caroline Islands by the United 
States, because, with these, the Philippines, and the Pelews, 
this country would have a chain of islands stretching more 
than half way across the Pacific. What particular benefit the 
country would derive from that interesting geographical fact 
the experts do not specify, and it is far from apparent to the 
mere layman. Probably, however, since imperialism does not 
stop at trifles, the next step after getting possession of these 
would be to construct a chain of artificial islands the rest of 
the way, so as to have land communication all the way across 
the Pacific. There would be at least one advantage in that : 
We could people the artificial islands to our liking, and would 
not have to tame any savage races in them. 





f 







CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE treaty of peace, so-called, which has been so long in ne- 
gotiation at Paris, was finally signed by the Commissioners on 
the evening of the rothinstant. The nature of the agreement 
reached has been fully stated, but the text of the treaty is not 
to be given out until after its submission to the United States 
Senate. It will be published by the Spanish Government in 
a ‘‘Red Book,"’ in advance of the assembling of the Cortes. 
Paris advices say the American Commissioners ‘‘ have been 
overwhelmed "' with invitations to social honors in England, 
as a testimony to the English-American unity, but have de- 
clined these, and will remain in Paris until they are ready to 
sail for the United States. 

ir is now of interest to see how the Treaty will be dealt 
with at Madrid. When the Cortes meets, it is stated that 
Senor Sagasta will ask an indemnity bill for the cession of 
the Philippines. The Cabinet will then declare that, as it 
finds itself at a crisis, it cannot admit any debate, and will 
demand the adoption of the bill, after which the question of 
confidence will be submitted to the Queen Regent. 

THE agitation against the retention of the Philippine 
Islands continues, and hundreds of names of prominent 
people have been receiv ed, signed to the protests against it, 
at the central office in Boston. A Senator who had a con- 
versation with President McKinley is given as authority for a 
statement to the effect that the President signified his ap- 
proval of the policy of selling the Philippines, with the pro- 
viso that the United States should retain the Island of Luzon 
as a naval station. 

SENATOR Hoar, of Massachusetts, spoke strongly in the 
Senate, last week, againt the policy of appointing Senators 
on such diplomatic duties as the negotiation of atreaty, when 
they would be called on later to consider as Senators the 
confirmation of the treaty. The argument finds force in the 
announcement that Senator Gray, of Delaware, one of the 
Paris Commissioners, who is strongly opposed to the Expan- 
sion program, will feel himself bound to vote for the Treaty, 
as he helped make it. 

GENERAL CALIXTO GARCIA, commander of part of the 
Cuban forces in the rebellion against Spain, and who was a 
prominent figure in connection with the Ameri an operations 
near Santiago, died of pneumonia after a brief illness, at 
Washington, on the 11th. He had come to the country as one 
of a commission representing the Cuban convention recently 
held. The case was particularly sad, as his wife was at 
Thomasville, Georgia, with a very sick daughter, and his son, 
a lad, was the only member of his large family who was with 
him. He was 60 years old. 

SECRETARY ALGER, on the 12th, designated General 
William Ludlow to act as Military and Civil Governor of 
Havana, ‘‘with full powers to deal with local questions.’ 
There have been bloody street conflicts in Havana between 
the Spanish and the Cuban elements. One of these occurred 
on First-day evening, 11th, in which three Cubans were killed, 
and manv on both sides wounded. On the 13th, the funeral 
of one of the killed Cubans, Jesus Sotolongo, occurred, and 
the procession in the streets was attacked by a mob, and 
seven persons or more wounded. The transfer of authority 
to the Americans has not been made, and Castellanos, the 
Spanish commander, is the chief governing authority. 

AccorDING to a Washington dispatch, the Secretary of 
of the Interior, Cornelius N. Bliss, will tender his resigna- 
tion within a short time to the President. ‘*‘ He has had the 
step under consideration for some time, deeming it necessary 
that he should be free to devote more time to his large busi- 
ness interests."’ Many of those interested in the Indian 
work consider that he has dealt with it unsatisfactorily. 

THE trial of United States Senator M. S. Quay, with 
his son and B. J. Haywood, formerly State Treasurer of 
Pennsylvania, upon the charge of conspiracy to misuse the 
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funds of the (defunct) People’s Bank, of this city, was set fo: 
the 12th instant, but on the roth two justices of the Supreme 
Court, Green and Williams, granted a writ which will serv 
as a stay of proceedings until the 7th of next month. The 
State Legislature will meet at Harrisburg on the 2d, and 
voting for the election of United States Senator will begin 
(if the Legislature be ‘‘ organized "’ before the 1oth), on the 
17th. It is not considered likely that the trial can now take 
place before that time. It is also pointed out that the present 
District Attorney, George S. Graham, who has conducted the 
case for the Commonwealth, goes out of office at New Year. 

A DESTRUCTIVE explosion occurred at the powder-mill of 
DuPont & Co., on the Brandywine, near Wilmington, Del., 
on the morning of the gth inst. Three men were instantly 
killed, and,eight others injured, two or more of whom have 
since died. Considerable damage was done to surrounding 
property. The cause of the accident was peculiar ; the horses 
drawing a car-load of powder over a tramway became fright- 
ened and upset the car, which being dragged along the 
ground ‘* struck fire’’ and produced the explosion. It was 
one of the worst at the DuPont yards in many years. 

Ir seems that the French statesmen begin to fear that 
their country is in danger of being ‘‘isolatded’’ in Europe, as 
England was thought to be a little while ago. The positive- 
ness with which England has acted in regard to ‘‘ the Fashoda 
affair,’’ and her display of naval force, have brought France 
to fear that a war may occur, and that in it she would have no 
supporters, Russia being unlikely tocome forward. One con- 
sequence is a more friendly feeling with Germany, and it now 
seems possible that that nation and France may become 
measurably reconciled, 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
Ir has been discovered that the ‘life preservers,’’ on board 
the wrecked steamer /orfland were not cork, but ‘‘ bundles 
of reeds, covered with canvas.'’ It seems that such contri- 
vances are permissible, by law, if the ends are bound with 
wire, and the water thus prevented from soaking into them. 
But in this case it appears they were not so bound, and 
instead of being capable of sustaining a dead weight of 


twenty-four pounds, they were only an encumbrance, helping 
to drag the wearer down. 


—Under an old law of Maryland, seldom if ever used, a 
man named Tucker, who killed another named Johnson, ‘‘ in 
a fight,’’ is to pay the widow $3,000, and her children $2,000. 
A jury so decided, at Baltimore, on the gth inst., after a 
week's trial. 

—The enrollment of the Chickasaw nation has been 
completed by the Dawes Commission, and shows a total of 
13,490, of whom 9,938 are Chickasaws and 3,562 are 
Choctaws. 

—A private letter recently received from a soldier in the 
Oregon regiment that was sent to Manila, states that of the 
twelve captains of that regiment eight were in hospital. 


—Wiiliam J. Bryan, of Nebraska (Democratic candidate 
for President in 1896), who has been colonel of a volunteer 
regiment from that State has resigned. 


—The deer-hunting season in Michigan this year closed 
with twelve hunters or guides killed by gun-shot wounds and 
several others badly wounded. 


—Eight snow shovelers were killed and four injmed on 
the New York Central Railroad, near Corfu, New York, on 
the 13th instant. They stepped from in front of an approach- 


ing passenger train to the freight track and were struck by a 
freight train. 


—The ‘‘Isla de Cuba,’’ one of the cruisers sunk by 
Admiral Dewey in the battle of Manila, and which he subse- 


quently raised, started for Hong Kong a few days ago, ‘‘under 
her own steam."’ 


—The president is at some pains to show that Spain was 
the one to break off diplomatic relations. But he knows, of 
course, that the United States was the aggressor and began 
the war and fired the first gun, and knows that all the world 
knows it.—Springfield Republican. 
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—lIn Haverhill, Mass., at the recent election, J. C. Chase, 
the ‘* Socialist ’’ candidate was elected Mayor, receiving 
2,293 votes, to 1,943 for the Republican, 918 for the Demo- 
cratic, and 916 for an independent candidate. He is twenty- 
eight years old, and president of the Haverhill Codperative 
Society. The Socialists also elected three aldermen and three 
members of the common council. 


—A movement is on foot in New York to reduce the 
‘‘legal rate’’ of interest from six per cent. to five. The 
New York Evening Post says a bill to this effect will be 
promptly introduced into the Legislature, when it meets. 
‘Many bankers unhesitatingly declare it to be their opinion 
that market rates for money will in future be on a lower level 
than they have been in the past."’ 


—Miss Reel, United States Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, in her annual report lays emphasis upon the desira- 
bility of giving industrial training the foremost place in Indian 
education. She also pleads for industrial education for 
young women. 


—It is pointed out that while the President's message says 
the war revenue act ‘‘has increased the treasury receipts to 
the amount estimated by its authors,’’ the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Gage, in his report, saysits operations show unsat- 
isfactory results. It was expected to yield $150,000,000 to 
$175,000,000 a year, but is only yielding, according to the 
Secretary, about $100,000,000. 





—The Russian winter has fairly set in, but it has at least 
five or six months to run, and already we hear of present 
distress and impending famine. The Russian grain crop in 
districts failed this year, and her millions of peasants, who 
have none too much to eat in the best of times, are on the 
verge of starvation. The Czar, itis related, has given $350, - 
ooo from his private purse to a relief fund. 

—Emperor William speaks his annual message to the 
Reichstag, and consequently he did not read a paper 21,000 
words long this week. The emperor was warm in his praise 
of the czar’s peace proposal. So was President McKinley, 
who immediately asked for a larger army and navy.—.Sfring- 
field Republican. 

—The item in the INTELLIGENCER, a fortnight ago, to the 
effect that bank checks presented by a person simply to draw 
out his or her own money in the bank needed no revenue 
stamps, proves to be an error. It had been generally 
published. 

—wWilliam Black, the novelist, died on Saturday at 
Brighton, England, in the house in which the greater part of 
his literary work was accomplished. He was not an old man, 
having been born at Glasgow, in 1841. 

—The United States Secretary of Agriculture has received 
information through the State Department that foot and mouth 
disease, one of the most feared of animal maladies, is raging 
in the province of Hainaut, Belgium. 


Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 
Does he want your chim- 
neys to break? 
Get the Index. 


Write Macheth Pittsburgh Pa 


A story relates to Princess Beatrice 
(of England), who, when a little girl, used 
to play at cooking. She had on one oc- 
casion made some cakes which were more 
than usually bad, and all her friends de- 
clined to taste them. ‘‘ Very well, then,’” 
said the little Princess, ‘‘as Dr. Stanley is 
not here I shall give them to the donkey.”’ 
The late Dean Stanley was a great favor- 
ite with the Queen's younger children ; 
— |he had so many entertaining stories to 

tell. Princess Beatrice was well aware 
that he had neither taste nor smell, hence 
she considered him a most proper person 
| for the consumption of doubtful pastries. 
Westminster Gazette. 


ere 
Christmas Gifts. 
rn AND Art Lamps 


ORNAMENTAL 
¢ in Old Brass Filigree and Lace Work. 


Exclusive shapes— 


Guaranteed not to tarnish. 
some in color; hand-painted designs overglazed. 


| Aw old legend says that the devil once 

, gave a hermit the choice of three great 

‘vices, one of which was drunkenness. 
The hermit chose this as being the least 
sinful. He became drunk and committed 
the other two.— Universalist Leader. 


tion. Friends want plain colors asarule. We 
have a most excellent lamp for the library in Dark 
Bronze. We also have for the dining-room and 


hall, B/ack,—very rich and durable. 


Prices range from $2.00 up. 
The light is all you could wish. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


O<d<9<9<3<9-<30 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


S We cater to a// tastes in finish and ornamenta- 








‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


"THE WHITTIER, 
99 N. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, CARRIE M. HAZARD. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, ; 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 
S W. BLACK’S SON, Evwarn T. Brack. 
REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 





118 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), | OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BRASS AND ENAMELED 


BEDSTEADS 


Enameled Bedstead, with Springs, $3.50. 
Cribs, from $5 up. 

Mattresses of all qualities, our own make. 
Bedding Cleaned and Re-made. 
Furniture Re-upholstered. 


_ Josiah G. Williams, 13 N. Eleventh St 


Formzgty 1027 Marker Sr. 





A Postat Carp Rucerves Promrr ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY 


3103, 2105 COLUMBIA Avenve, Puta 


Ss 
Teli mie) cs 
making good 


pies Of -cM 
Mn -— 


Quality and flavor always the same— 
always the best. The best grocers sell 
Atmore’s Mince Meat and ATMORE’S 
genuine English PLUM PUDDING. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—a: d 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P.& R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND & OA L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





NOTICES. 


*,* A regular meeting of the Friends’ Tem- 
perance Workers of 17th street and Girard 
Avenue, will be held in the meeting house on 
Seventh-day evening, the 17th inst., at 8 p. m. 

The program consists of a paper on Florence 
Nightingale, and related Topics. 

Joseru C. EMLEy, President. 





*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance and Philanthropic Work, will be 
held in the meeting-house at West Grove, on 
First-day, Twelfth month 18, at 2 o'clock p,m. 

Amanda Deyo is expected to address the 
Conference on Impure Literature. All inter- 
ested are cordially invited to be present. 

Horace L. Ditwortn, Clerk. 





*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Chester, Pa., on First-day, Twelfth 
month 18, at 2.30 p. m. 

Prof. Francis H. Green will make an address 
on **A Pure Life.”’ 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*,* Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of George School, 
expects to deliver a course of six lectures on the 
Bible, under the auspices of Trenton First-day 
School, at Trenton meeting-house, commencing 
Sixth-day, Twelfth month 16, at 8p. m, when 
notice of future lectures will be given. Lectures 
free, and any one interested, of whatever de- 
nomination, cordially invited. W. 

Trenton, Twelfth month 6. 





*.* The Home Influence Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting in Room No. 
1 of the meeting-house, Race street above 15th 
street, on Third-day, Twelfth month 20, at 
3p. m 

A paper on ‘* The Necessity of Training Our 
Daugaters for Motherhood,’’ will be presented 
by Mrs. Frederick Schoff, of Philadelphia. As 
important business questions will be considered, 
a full attendance of members is desired. Visit- 
ors are cordially welcomed. 

Mary H. WuHITson. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, will attend meetings as follows : 
[WELFTH MontTH, 189838 

18. Fairhill. 

First Montu, 1899: 
5. Merion 
8. Germantown. 
24. 47th street and Girard Avenue. 
29. Reading. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


t 


t 


Clerk. 





*.* The United First-day evening meetings 
(Philadelphia), will be held during Twelfth 
month at Race above 15th street, at 7.30 o'clock. 
Members of the various meetings are solicited to 
attend, and invite strangers to accompany them. 





*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Twelfth month : 

18. New York. 

25. Brooklyn 

JosepH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 





*.* Quarterly Meetings during Twelfth month 
occur as follows : 


22. Fishing Creek, Millville, Pa. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Twelfth month : 

Fawn Grove. 
On behalf of the Committee. 
MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 


18. 
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Publisher's Bepartment. 


*,* We will send a Boston Binder, free, to any 
one of those gett'ng up lists of subscribers for 
the INTELLIGENCER, if they will let us know 
that they wish one. 


*,* A ‘coin card,"’ with 25 cents enclosed, was 
received Eleventh month 28, from Clear Creek, 
Ill., with no name on the card. It was evidently 
a 3-months subscription, but we cannot send the 
paper until the name is forwarded. 





The Calendars for 1899, are coming in. 
The Provident Life and Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, issue a very neat one, with a good pic- 
ture in the centre of the old “‘ Friends’ Alms- 
that used to stand south of Walnut 
between Third and Fourth streets. It 
was built in 1729, and torn down in 1840. 
there that Longfellow conceived, 


house,"’ 
street, 
It was 
in his poem, 
that the hero, Gabriel, lay dying when Evange- 
line found him. 


*,* We have a new B.nder, which some of our 
subscribers may want totry. It is not a cover, 
but simply a metal holder, to keep the numbers 
(They can be covered with stout 
manila paper, and so kept clean.) It is called 
the ‘‘ Monitor,’ and is as the maker describes it, 
‘*two half-round bars, and three short pieces of 
wire. 


together. 


The postage is 2 cents, and we can sup- 
ply it for 15 cents. 
give this notice, 


We have ordered a few, and 
so that if our readers incline 
try it, they may do so. 
pages. 


to 
It will hold up to 1200 





*,* The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Rail- 
road is the favorite route to Southern California. 
They are now running a fast train, the ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia Limited,"’ which leaves Chicago three 
times a week, (Second-, Fourth-, and Seventh- 
days), and goes through to Los Angeles in two 
days and three-quarters. This is quick travel. 





*,* We are sending forward a good many orders 
for other periodicals, and we find that those 
whom we have served in this way in preceding 
We again 
mention that we can give rates on other period- 
icals than those noted in our advertisement. 


+,*‘' The publisher of a cheap magazine who 
has secured for it a large circulation thinks that 
the value of an advertising medium is due to the 
extent of its circulation alone. The character of 
circulation is as an important factor as extent."’ 


years come back to us regularly. 


This is what Advertising, (Cincinnati), says, and 
it is quite right. 


FOR SALE. 
A DAIRY FARM OF 400 ACRES, 
30 Miles from Washington, in Loudoun Co., Va. 


Two miles from County seat and rail- 
road depot. Switch on farm, lime 
near, plenty of timber, large new barn, 
100 acres of good bottom land, the 
residue fair quality and well watered. 
Other improvements. 

Apply to EDWARD NICHOLS, 4¢y, 


Leesburg, Va. 
The Right Shoe for 


ier sae’ Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. i3th St. 











Biisitiniens College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. 


Send for ( sara 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, )} 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN o- 


Circulars on application. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 

PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE ee, 
Vassalboro, 


Principals. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 


Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
coll d and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 


For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
& Valley, Long Island, N.Y 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 21st, 1898, (17th whe Soiege 

preparation. For circulars apply tothe Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, 

Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


George “School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Sate. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. 


MARIS, Principai, 
George School, Penna. 








Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GirRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, » Priotel, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
we NTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law ) 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
Science 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter 


Street, Germantown. 
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CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1899. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1899. Read the figures given, and 


also read the notes below. 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 
WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Harper's Weekly, ($4), $5.30 
Union Signal, ($1), BU iat ra 2.90 
Scientific American, (83), . . ... 4.60 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), ry... oe 
Journal of Education, ($2.50),  . 4.10 
The Living Age, ($6), . . ; 7.60 
Literary Digest, ($3), Mew names only, 4.50 
Springfield Republican,($1), . . . . 2.90 

MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage ), $3.75 
Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), 250 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), .. . . 4.60 


give prices. 


Philadelphia. 
Swarthmore Course of Lectures. 


The concluding lecture of the course, 


MONTHLIES ( Continued ). 








Periodicals. Price for both. 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . $5 60 | 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), ....- - 5.10 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), es 
Popular Science Monthly, ($5),. . 6.60 
The Forum, ($3), se eee 
North American Review, ($5),  . . 6.10 
St. Nicholas, ($3), .......-- 4.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($3), . - - 4.20 | 
Trained Motherhood, ($1), ; oe 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), .....- 2.35 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1),. . - - 2.90 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . ... 2.20 


Little Men and Women, ($1), . . - 2.90 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will | 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.”’ 


At the meeting of the Institutional | 
Church League, Rev. Floyd Tomkins cited 
the case of a church over the entrance to 
which, in large letters. was the inscription, 
‘*T am the door of the sheep.’’ Below it 
was a placard, saying, ‘‘ Go around to the 
other door.’’—Exchange. 


Doctor: ‘‘ Troubled with insomnia, 
eh ? Eat something before going to bed ?”’ 
Patient: ‘‘ Why, doctor, you once told 
me never to eat anything before going to 
bed.’’ Doctor (with dignity) : ‘* That, 
madam, was way backin 1895. Science 


has made great strides since then.’’— 
New York Weekly. 





These Men Ought 


to Know 
a good thing when they see 
it and read it. This is how they speak 
about it : 
PHILADELPHIA, 11th Mo. 4, 1898. 
“A True Story of the Christiana Riot,’’ by David R. 
Forbes, isa delightful chapter in local history. It not 
only illustrates the stern and unflinching character of the 
men of those times, but goes further and reveals the inad- 
equacy of any national measures which infringe upon 
the natural rights of humanity. 
JOS. S. WALTON, 
Principal Friends’ Central School. 





Newtown, Pa., roth Mo. 13, 1898. 

I have read “‘A True Story of the Christiana Riot ”’ 
with much interest. It revives the most thrilling events 
of my early life. The present generation of children can 
scarcely realize the brutality of Slavery, and its degrad- 
ing effects upon humanity. ‘This vivid picture will help 
them to understand what a deliverance we have had from 
the fearful monster. GEO. L. MARIS, 

Principal of George School. 





SwarTHMorg, Pa., roth Mo. 8, 1898. 

I have read with great interest the ‘‘ True Story of the 
Christiana Riot.” My inherited sympathy with the anti- 
slavery movement of our fathers’ time has been fanned 
into fresh enthusiasm by this vivid narration of one of 


the most stirring incidents in that contest. I think it is | 


of great value as a permanent record of a bit of local his- 
tory which has a wider interest and importance as a most 
significant indication of the spirit of that time. I feel 
sure that no one can read the book without better realiz- 
ing the character of the struggle which culminated in the 
War of the Rebellion. WM. W. BIRDSALL, 
President Swarthmore College. 








PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 
MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Holiday Linens. 


Towels in boxes for holiday gifts 
at inviting prices. 

Four fine all-linen Huch Towels, 
hemmed, fancy figured centre, damask 
border, 

At $1 00 a box 

Four fine all-linen Huch Towels, hem- 
stitched, fancy figured centre, damask 
border, 

At $1 25 a box 

Four fine all-linen Birds-eye Towels 

hemstitched, fancy colored border, 
At $1 50 a box 

Four fine all-linen Damask Towels, 

knotted fringe and open work, 
At $1 00 a box 
Four fine all-linen Damask Towels, 


extra large size, fancy colored border, 
At $2 00 a box 


Holiday Dress Patterns 


A handsome Dress Pattern neatly 
boxed, makes a most acceptable 
present. We have prepared many 
in this way, or will, on request, box 
any Dress Pattern purchased at our 
regular counters. 

8 yards All-wool Serge for $2.00. 

8 yards Fancy Mixed Suitings, $2.00. 
8 yards All-wool Twill Serge, $2.50. 
8 yards Novelty Suitings for $2.50. 


8 yards All-wool Henrietta for $3.00. 
8 yards Fancy Novelties for $3.00. 


* | 
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Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘* Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia. 





’ Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 


No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 





‘© Summer Days in England,” 
By Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, 


will be given in the Lecture Room of Friends’ 
Central 
month 16, at 8 o'clock 


School, Sixth-day evening, Twelfth 


The places most associated with Wordsworth 


and with the Society of Friends will be dwelt 
upon. 


The lecture will be free, and all interested 
are cordially invited to attend. 
On behalf of the Lecture Committee, 
MARY B. PAXSON, Chairman, 
829 N. Broad St. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, \ hi 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Ellwood Heacock. 





SEES SPST EET 


a remedy free from nauseating drugs 
—a remedy that has made cures open 
to investigation, leaving no room to 
question the marvelous action in re- 
storing the diseased to health. Des- 
perate diseases and abandoned cases 
have come to us as a last resort and 
been permanently cured by inhaling 
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There's not a known ill that can’t 
be helped by this life-giving princi- 
ple. Write for book giving almost 
miraculous cures, testimonials, home 
treatment, advice to the sick, etc., 
etc., free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 























BAKING 
PowDER 





ROvAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

ll Trust Funds end I k parate and from the assets of th 5 
president SAMUEL SHIPLEY, Vie Proddent, T, WISTAR BROWN: Vies Prosident and acteary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


YEO & LUKENS, 





actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- STATIONERY @ BLANK HOOKS & PRINTING 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 23 North 13th Street (above Market) 


HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
THE S""RPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND P 


613 Wainut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 
BLANKS. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST, 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad'a. 











EXECUTES TRUSTS, SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, . 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. CLEMENT A. WOODNOUTT, 
saaehien Undertaker 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President and Embalmer, 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. . B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. Telephone 66-90-A. 
MANAGERS: 
ErrinGHaM B. Morris, Witiiam _H. Jenks, Geo. H. McFappex, aaa 
—— A. Brown, Jr., Grorce Tucker Bispxam, Henry TaTNatt, _e see Eee 
3enjamin W. RICHARDS, Wiviiam _H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I, Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 
Pemberton S. Hutrcuinson, Jostan M. Bacon. 


Are 
You Going 
To California? 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., | put ADFLPHIA & READING: RAILWAY. 


Real Estate Brokers, ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 





e HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. BALLASTED. The California Limited, Santa 
SEE ——_——_—_——_——— noo Fe Route, gives the best and 
FASTERN HEBRASKA INVESTMENTS Royal Blue Line to New York. speediest service. Through 
. ‘ a oe 
Long or Short Time. SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS dining car, and observation 


Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. IN THE WORLD. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. Scenic Reading Route to 


pa oe ee READING, EARRISBURG, GETTYS- 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS . : 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
305.307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. } 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | Maria p 


car with spacious parlor, 
especially for use of ladies and 
children. 23 days Chicago 


to Los Angeles. 





Address General Passenger Office, 


The Alchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
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oe pm oute to CHICAGO. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 1203 ae Ger | CLEANLINESS 
a Specialty. =o ea 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on I a _ /SAFETY AND 
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